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ellett  May  Be  U.  S.  Press  Chief 
Ithough  He  Doesn’t  Want  Job 

Former  Editor  of  Washington  News  Represents 
Orthodox  Newspaper  Methods  As  Compared 
With  More  Romantic  MacLeish  Brand 


[CFPT  for  the  profusion  of  I’s  in 
lieir  names,  there  is  hardly  a  point 
dmilarity  between  the  two  favorite 
a  of  Elwood,  Ind.  (pop.  10,913) . 

>je  is  a  former  Democrat  who 
Republican  because  his  old 
tty  “went  too  far”;  won  the  G.OP. 
aidential  nomination  and  has  been 
the  headlines  ever  since.  He,  of 
jTse,  is  Wendell  Willkie. 

Ihe  other  is  a  Decomcat  who 
jught  his  party  “didn’t  go  far 
ough,”  was  a  New  Dealer  before 
It  name  was  invented  to  describe  a 
cial-political  philosophy,  and  has 
en  i^  and  behind,  the  headlines  for 
ars.  He  is  Lowell  Mellett,  Director 
the  OflSce  of  Government  Reports 
d  one  of  President  Roosevelt’s  “ad- 
inistrative  assistants  with  a  passion 
r  anonymity.” 

A  Fighting  Mon 

Each  a  fighting  man  who  wins  the 
qtect  of  his  adversaries,  their 
iapons  are  different:  what  Willkie 
«  with  the  microphone,  Mellett 
es  with  the  pen. 

Ihere  is  another  striking  difference 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Willkie  is 
ot,”  whereas  Mellett  is  “in” — defi- 
tdy. 

Just  how  definitely  Mellett  is  on 
«  inside  may  be  appraised  when 
ntralized  press  relations  becomes  the 
lie  of  the  federal  government.  The 
ssonnel  moved  to  the  top  will  in- 
tate  whether  the  Mellett  system  of 
ws  handling,  with  its  orthodox 
umalistic  roots,  holds  favor  with  the 
liite  House;  or  whether  the  more 
mantic  (if  less  tested)  system — 

*  MacLeish  or  Donovan  brand,  for 
utance — has  come  into  favor. 

If  Lowell  Mellett  ever  becomes  the 
^ular  chief  of  government  press  it 
m  be  a  genuine  draft.  He  has  made 
abundantly  clear  that  he  doesn’t 
>nt  the  job— once  described  it  as  an 
W  post  “for  your  worst  enemy.” 
KOe  one  said  that  if  President  Roose- 

*  were  to  hint  to  a  new  New 
*aler  that  such-and-such  a  U.  S. 
»ator  should  be  liquidated,  the 
Bator’s  body  would  be  floating  in 

*  Potomac  River  next  morning.  He 
a’t  that  type  of  political  agent,  but  if 
'resident  Roosevelt  puts  it  on  a 
*sonal  and  party  basis,  Mellett  will 
(come  czar  of  federal  public  rela- 
*5,  if  reluctantly. 

Thligt  Are  Deee  His  Way 
And  if  he  does,  the  job  will  be  nm 

*  way  or  by  somebody  else.  That  is 
*luuacteristic  of  his  makeup  which 
0*  costs  him  $10,000  a  year  but,  in 

*  mind,  more  than  reimburses  him 
f  file  satisfaction  of  doing  a  job  as  it 
^Id  be  done. 

^om  1921  to  1937,  Mellett  was  edi- 
f  of  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
■  penetrating  political  writings  often 


By  lAMES  J.  BUTLER 

appeared  in  all  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  It  was  a  pleasant  assign¬ 
ment  bemuse  the  “policy”  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  convictions  were  in  harmony. 
When  President  Roosevelt  caused  the 
“court  packing”  bill  to  be  introduced 
the  S-H  Newspapers  adopted  a  policy 
of  opposition.  Mellett  was  expected 


Lowell  Mellett 

to  put  that  policy  into  language  for 
editorial  page  publication,  but  he  de¬ 
clined.  Refusing  to  compromise  his 
beliefs,  he  resigned. 

It  was  not  the  only  time  that  a 
writer  has  resigned  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  it  was  noteworthy 
that  Mellett  not  only  did  not  publicize 
the  grounds  of  his  disagreement  with 
the  boss,  but  steadfastly  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  revealing  discussion. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  parting, 
a  friend  instructed  his  secretary  to 
telephone  Mellett  and  arrange  for 
luncheon  on  the  following  day.  The 
secretary  carried  out  the  order  as 
literally  as  possible,  tracing  the  for¬ 
mer  editor  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  deliver¬ 
ing  the  message,  and  receiving  the 
not-unexpected  reply  that  it  would 
be  impossible.  That  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  Mellett  accepted  the 
situation;  not  even  his  best  friends 
were  told  of  the  break  and  the  reason. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  back 
in  Washington  and  on  the  White 
House  calling  list.  He  entered  gov- 


emment  service  as  Elxecutive  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Emergency  Coun¬ 
cil.  When  the  functions  of  that 
agency  were  merged  into  the  Elxecu- 
tive  Office  of  the  President  as  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports,  Mellett 
stayed  on  as  director.  When  Congress 
audiorized  the  President  to  select  six 
assistants  and  shift  part  of  his  over¬ 
powering  load  of  administrative  detail 
to  them,  Mellett  was  picked  as  one. 
His  salary  is  $10,000  a  year;  one-half 
the  amount  he  was  paid  by  Scripps- 
Howard. 

When  he  became  Executive  Director 
of  NEC,  that  office  was  engaged  pri¬ 
marily  in  keeping  field  offices  of  the 
alphabetical  agencies  informed,  and 
receiving  reports  on  operations  and 
public  acceptance  of  the  new  social 
reforms.  The  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  acted  as  a  clearing  house 
for  requested  information,  functioning 
as  a  part  of  NEIC.  These  functionings 
were  continued  and  expanded  when 
the  Office  of  Government  Reports 
came  into  existence. 

With  the  expansion  came  a  flood 
of  condemnation  from  Capitol  Hill, 
most  of  it  running  to  the  theme  that 
a  “ministry  of  propaganda”  was  being 
set  up  in  the  United  States,  modeled 
after  corresponding  offices  of  the 
totalitarian  countries.  Centralization 
of  federal  news  services,  it  was  com¬ 
plained,  would  give  the  White  House 
a  vast  propaganda  machine.  For  sev¬ 
eral  months  there  has  been  an  equally 
vigorous  campaign  in  the  Senate  and 
House  to  bring  about  a  consolidation 
of  press  relations  bureaus  in  the  de¬ 
partments. 

Voluiitcars  No  Infermafien 

Mellett  has  met  all  criticisms  by 
reiterating  that  his  agency  does  not 
volunteer  information  or  news  but 
merely  supplies  answers  to  specific 
inquiries;  therefore,  he  argued,  it  can¬ 
not  be  called  a  propaganda  agency  or 
publicity  mill. 

Amusing  in  that  connection  is  the 
fact  that  OGR  recently  issued  a  press 
release  making  the  point  that  OGR 
does  not  issue  press  releases. 

In  recent  weeks.  Congress  and  many 
newspapers  have  denied  Mellett  the 
privilege  of  indulging  the  “passion 
for  anonymity”  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  said  must  be  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  his  administrative  assist¬ 
ants.  With  a  spreading  of  war  agen¬ 
cies  throughout  Washington  and  its 
suburbs  the  need  for  a  central  point 


NEWSMEN  CAN  GET  MORE  GAS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  13 — Newspapermen  whose  duties  require  th«n 
to  travel  may  obtain  in  excess  of  the  two  or  three  gallon  minimum  fixed 
imder  the  gasoline  rationing  order,  but  decision  on  that  point  will  be  made 
by  local  rationing  boards.  In  the  registration  this  week,  registrars  were  in¬ 
structed  to  issue  A  or  B  cards  to  the  press  and  to  suggest  appeal  to  the  local 
board  if  a  greater  quantity  is  deemed  requisite. 


to  which  visiting  businessmen  might 
gc  for  directions  and  information 
suggested  itself  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  President  selected  a  downtown 
triangular  park  and  directed  that  a 
building  be  erected  there  at  a  cost  of 
about  $600,000,  to  fill  the  indicate<I 
need.  Congress  committees  con-- 
cemed  with  economy  exploded.  Mel¬ 
lett 'was  ordered  not  to  proceed  with 
construction.  Construction  went  on 
as  scheduled.  Called  before  a  Senate 
committee,  the  former  editor  stated 
simply  that  the  President  had  ordered 
the  work  performed  and  he  was 
merely  carrying  out  the  order  of  his 
chief. 

Asked  where  the  money  would  come 
from,  he  explained  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  “blank  check”  accoimt  was  the 
source.  While  Congress  blustered, 
Mellett  bmlt. 

On  May  4,  the  doors  of  the  building 
opened  and  “Mellett’s  Madhouse”  as 
it  has  been  described  by  newspapers, 
is  doing  a  rush  business.  There  was 
no  formal  dedication;  no  speech  by 
Mellett.  On  the  opening  day.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  leader  of 
the  eccmomy  bloc,  issued  a  public 
statement  in  which  he  fixed  the  costs 
of  operation  high  above  those  which 
Mellett  has  insisted  will  be  the  out¬ 
side  figure.  The  former  editor  stood 
by  his  original  estimates.  “If  one  of 
us  is  a  liar,  it  is  not  I,”  he  brushed 
the  Senator  off. 

Has  Fiv*  BroHiart 

Lowell  Mellett  is  one  of  six  brothers 
who  became  newspapermen.  He  made 
his  start  as  a  high  school  reporter, 
and  at  the  age  of  17  became  a  full¬ 
time  member  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
old  Marion  News. 

Branching  out  from  Marion  he 
worked  in  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati, 
Wheeling  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  St. 
Lotus,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
New  York,  London,  Washington,  and 
Paris. 

He  covered  the  World  War  as  a 
United  Press  correspondent,  and  was 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

In  1920,  he  took  one  year  from 
newspaper  work  to  become  editor  of 
Collier’s  Weekly,  then  returned  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  service  as  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Like  most  busy  newspapermen, 
Lowell  Mellett  has  had  little  time  for 
avocations  or  hobbies.  But  he  finds 
time,  occasionally,  for  golf.  He  has 
been  known  to  go  around  the  course 
in  15 — that  is,  around  his  own  3-hole 
course  which  is  a  part  of  his  12-acre 
“estate”  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

■ 

War  Dept,  to  Divert 
Printing  to  Industry 

Washincton,  D.  C.,  May  13 — The 
War  Department  finds  the  printing 
industry  “hard-hit  because  of  the 
drop  in  advertising  and  other  print¬ 
ing  work  due  to  the  war,”  and  has 
agreed  to  divert  to  commercial  or¬ 
ganizations,  whenever  possible,  all 
field  printing  of  a  non-military  na¬ 
ture. 

Expansion  of  Army  printing  plants 
has  been  decided  against  after  con¬ 
ferences  attended  by  the  printing  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Office  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General,  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  the  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

Contracts  in  this  field  are  placed  by 
the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral. 
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Delivery  Cut  Postponed 
By  ODT  Until  June  1 

GOVERNMENT  restrictions  forcing  a  find  itself  compelled  to  make,  in  pur- 
sharp  reduction  of  local  delivery  suance  of  the  national  war  effort, 
services  were  delayed  May  12  until  Meanwhile,  the  Daily  News  stands 
June  1  to  permit  newspapers,  dairies,  ready  at  all  times  to  discuss  with  the 
laundries  and  other  affected  businesses  other  Chicago  newspapers  the  adop- 
time  to  complete  the  change-over  to  tion  of  common  solutions  for  common 
war-time  operations.  problems.” 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Of-  Newspaper  Workers  Pretest 
fice  of  Defense  Transportation  to  rar-  Organized  workers  and  associations 
tail  use  of  gasoline  and  ronserve  tires  newspaper  business  through- 

and  equipment  will  eliminate  delivery  nation  also  have  petitioned 

of  more  than  one  edition  of  a  daily  ^g  qDT  seeking  modification  of  its 
newspaper  to  any  distribution  point,  delivery  order.  For  example,  in  New 


AN  PA  Clarities  Staad 


York,  six  craft  unions,  representing 


Joseph  B.  Eastman,  ODT  director,  about  50,000  workers,  have  filed  for- 
said  the  15-day  grace  period  was  al-  mal  protests. 

lowed  to  give  the  affected  industries  The  groups  which  have  protested 
time  to  revise  schedules  and  make  are:  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers 
other  necessary  preparations  for  cut-  Union;  N.  Y.  Electrotypers  Union, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

May  18*19  —  American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  con¬ 
vention,  Skytop  Lodge,  Sky- 
top,  Pa. 

May  19-20 — ^Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  23*24  —  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Assn., 
annu^  meeting,  Orlando. 

May  23— Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


2  Chattanooga 
Dailies  Adopt 
Joint  Plan 


the  production  of  these  new^ 
and  to  direct  their  advertising  | 
circulation  departments. 

“The  officers  of  Chattanooga  Pj 
lishing  Company  are: 

“Chairman  of  the  board,  Adq 
Shelby  Ochs;  president,  Roy  HtSg 
aid;  vice-president,  Goidfrey  N,  g 
son;  secretary,  Everett  Allen;  tn 
surer,  John  M.  Adams. 

“Board  of  directors  consists  of  Eq 
ett  Allen,  Roy  McDonald,  Godficyi 
Nelson,  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  Artii 
Hays  Sulzberger. 

The  directorate  of  the  new  cq 
pany  is  composed  of  persons  sdioi 
identified  with  the  two  Chattano) 
newspapers  and  the  New  York  Tme 
Mr.  Sulzberger  is  president  and 
Usher  of  the  New  York  Timet;  | 
Nelson  is  secretary  and  a  directv 
the  New  York  Times  Company;  ]£ 
Ochs  is  general  manager  of  the  Cba 
tanooga  Times;  Mr.  McDonald  u  pg 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  News-h 


time  to  revise  schedules  ana  maxe  are:  iMewspaper  ana  man  i^iiverers  a  Press;  and  Mr.  Allen  is  treasure 

other  necessary  preparations  for  cut-  Union;  N.  Y.  Elrctrotypers  Union,  Printing  Comnany  pub-  the  News-Free  Press  Company, 

ting  down  services.  In  addition  to  Local  100;  N.  Y.  Stereotypers  Union,  A^e  l-mes  "anting  i..ompany,  puo  u— kauI 

the  specific  eliminations  ODT  ordered,  Local  1;  N.  Y.  Newspaper  Printing  Ushers  of  the  Chottariooga  Dady,  Ere-  Myadert  Named  Editor 


they  must  reduce  delivery  mileage  Pressmen’s  Union;  Photo-Engravers  Sunday  Times,  and  the  Chat- 


25%,  compared  with  last  year. 


Union;  N.  Y.  Typographical  Union, 


Meanwhile,  the  American  Newspa-  Local  6. 
per  Publishers  Association  this  week  In  addition,  the  Newspaper  GuUd 
asked  the  government  to  permit  news-  of  New  York  has  requested  the  ODT 
papers  to  comply  in  whole  or  part  as  to  give  “serious  consideration”  to 
conditions  might  warrant  with  the  as-  methods  by  which  more  than  one  de- 
sociation’s  six-point  plan  to  cut  mile-  livery  per  day  could  be  achieved 
age  for  newspaper  deliveries  in  the  “while  at  the  same  time  complying 
event  the  plan  is  accepted  by  the  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  or- 


ODT.  (The  ANPA  plan  appeared  on  der.” 


page  26  of  the  May  9  E.  &  P.) 


The  Press  Photographers’  Associa- 


It  was  explained  by  the  ANPA  tion  of  New  York  also  protested,  stat- 
that  the  request  simply  sought  to  ing  in  a  wire  to  Director  Eastman: 
clarify  the  association’s  original  peti-  “We  are  certain  that  if  this  order  is 
tion  for  modification  of  the  restric-  placed  into  effect,  it  wiU  reduce  the 
tions  since  in  many  cases  individual  circulation  of  newspapers  throughout 


Julian  L  Harris 


nooga  Daily,  Eve-  Myadars  Named  Editor 

ties,  and  the  Chat-  It  was  also  announced  by  Mr.  Oi 
that  Alfred  D.  Mynders,  vetei 
Southern  newspaper  man  and  editri 
writer,  would  become  the  edits  i 
the  Chattanooga  Times.  Since  li 
Evening  Times  started  publicatuoi 
the  FaU  of  1940,  Mr.  Mynders  wui 
editorial  writer  and  a  coliunnist  1 
has  had  wide  experience  on  Souths 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Mynders  succeeds  Julian  li 
Rose  Harris,  who  has  been  execu? 
editor  of  the  Times  since  1935. 

Mx.  Sulzberger  authorized  the  a 
nouncement  that  Mr.  Harris  has  job 
Adolph  Shelby  Oehi  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Timai 
resident  Southern  correspondent  X 


newspapers  might  not  come  within  the  country  and  especially  reduce  cir-  tanooga  News-Free  Press  Company,  Harris  would  eventually  make 
the  intent  of  all  six  proposals.  culation  in  New  York.  publishers  of  the  Chattanooga  News-  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  the  i 

As  an  example,  it  was  pointed  out,  “The  inevitable  result  would  be  un-  Free  Press,  pm.  and  Sunday  editions,  nouncement  said, 
newspapers  operating  in  territories  in  employment  in  the  newspaper  Indus-  announced  May  9  that  an  agreement  Mr.  Harris  has  had  a  long  and  t 
which  there  was  no  other  newspaper  try,  an  end  which  you  obviously  must  had  been  closed  to  form  a  new  agency  tinguished  journalistic  career, 
obviously  could  not  pool  deliveries  as  not  desire.  Moreover,  from  the  na-  company  for  the  joint  distribution  of  wm  associated  with  the  Chnttani 


one  of  the  six  points  proposed. 

Ckicaqe  Newt  Withdraws 


not  desire.  Moreover,  from  the  na-  company  for  the  joint  distribution  of  was  associated  with  the  Chnttanj)i 
tional  viewpoint.  Order  No.  6  will  cur-  the  newspapers  and  the  direction  of  Times  Herald,  the  Atlanta  Cowia 
tail  the  tremendous  power  of  the  advertising  and  circulation.  tion  and  the  New  York  Herald  a 

newspapers  in  keeping  the  public  in-  The  news  and  editorial  departments,  Telegram.  Prior  to  becoming  exfcj 


„  1  *  xv  1 _ _ _ newspapers  in  keeping  the  public  in-  The  news  and  editorial  departments,  lelegram.  Fnor  to  becoming  exfcJ 

ew^iapers  m  severa  o  e  g  formed  of  the  war  effort,  the  victories  however,  will  continue  to  be  entirely  tive  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Tua 
nn^  nilino  wluch  may  be  gained,  and  the  progress  separate,  independent  and  competi-  Mr.  Harris  had  been  editor  of Ji 

^  j  _  X! _ ,  _  _ j  the  nation  is  making  in  its  one  great  tive,  the  announcement  said.  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  Sun.  He 


since  the  order  first  was  publicized. 
In  Chicago  this  week  a  new  develop- 


We  ask  you,  in  view  of  these 


ment  w^  ^^i^drlwar  by  the  Da^iy  to  rnodUy  or  cancel  the  order 

^  P®**'  "  “  ■  Times  ^pended  publication  and  the 

tion  filed  by  four  of  the  citys  news-  f^WSPRINT  ORDER  News-Free  Press  discontinued  publi-  of  the  Southern  Eduoa 

papers.  cation  of  its  Sunday  edition  after  its  i 

fa  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub-  Was^gton,  May  13-^onsumers  of  May  10  issue.  The  text  of  the  joint  CohSS^b^S  EnJfare?  Sm^o^^^l3 

Lisim.,  Joly,  F.  OWe  vice-presi-  7.  «>'  «»»  the  PuJtizer  Sd  Si  fo,  db* 

dent,  explamed  the  News  position  as  **  requires  execution  of  a  formal  ad-  newspapers  concerning  the  agree-  nuhlir  oorvir-o 

follows:  ministrative  order  to  make  them  such,  ment  stated:  guisnea  public  service. 

“The  Daily  News  esteems  newspa-  Leon  Henderson  has  signed  such  an  “Both  the  Chattanooga  Times  and  _  _  "  wir  tt 


Text  of  Agreemeat 


vmversity. 


a  member  of  the  Advisory  Boaitij 
the  School  of  Journalism  of  Coluia 


tion  filed  by  four  of  the  city’s  news¬ 
papers. 

fa  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub- 


NEWSPRINT  ORDER 


Mr.  Harris  was  recently  elected! 


ment  stated: 

“Both  the  Chattanooga  Times  and 


pers  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  war  The  ruling  which  fixed  a  $50  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  join  IVuSa  XxODDy  *l60 

effort  on  the  home  front.  They  pro-  price  ceiling  on  standard  newsprint  re-  fa  asking  your  continued  support  and  flriYixr  PriTB 

vide  a  necessary  vehicle  for  comment  ferred  to  purchasers  of  the  product  as  patronage  for  the  Chattanooga  Daily  *  •  OUldl  S  XaXUly  v/OIf 

An  amendment  released  Times,  published  '  '  -  -  - .  —  .  a 


and  suggestion  from  the  body  of  citi- 


week-day  Washington,  May  14 — Oveta  CiS 


zens.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  today  corrects  to  describe  them  as  morning;  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Hobby,  36-year-old  executive 

_  _  !  .1  ,  _  J  :x  _  T» _ _ Uli-l _ 1 _ U _ 1.  J _ Dxx.P  it? 


a  vital  factor  fa  the  building  and  “persons.”  The  theory  of  it  all  seems  Press,  published  each  week-day  after-  president  of  the  Houston  Post,  is  ® 

maintenance  of  morale,  among  both  to  be  that  the  purcha^r  of  newsprint  noon;  the  Chattanooga  Sunday  Times,  pected  to  add  the  title  “Colonel’-^ 

civilians  and  members  of  the  armed  doesn’t  literally  “consume”  the  prod-  published  every  Sunday.  least  “Major” — to  the  many  she 

forces.  The  government  needs  news-  uct.  Re-written,  it  reads:  “No  person  “A  new  agency  corporation  to  be  holds. 

papers  to  inform  the  people;  the  peo-  shall  buy  or  receive  standard  news-  known  as  Chattanooga  Publishing  Mrs.  Hobby  is  believed  to  ha« 

pie  need  newspapers  to  keep  informed,  print  paper,  etc.,  etc.” _ Company  has  been  formed  to  conduct  clear  field  for  the  post  of  the  WoniS’ 

A  free  press  is,  of  course,  recognized  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  directs,  * 


pie  need  newspapers  to  keep  informed. 
A  free  press  is,  of  course,  recognized 
by  our  federal  constitution  itself  as 
an  essential  element  in  our  democ¬ 
racy. 


4^i^klhjkt6  of  tfiQ  Wook 


office  which  will  place  her  in  cos 
mand  of  a  force  of  150,000 
serving  “with  but  not  fa”  the  Uni® 


r.  -1  Ai  *  LOWELL  MELLETT  may  be  press  KILGALLEN  finds  war  thrills  on  U.  S.  T 

f  1  .rfTf’  ‘^hief  although  he  doesn’t  want  the  cruiser.  (Page  31)  f  *1°“® 

feel  that  the  pwuliar  position  and  spe-  job  (Page  5)  ^  addition  to  her  position  with 

DELiyERY  CUT  postponed  by  ODT  D.partmeirts  1/ e“ 


^  _  vx  X.  OX  .  Texas  newspaper,  she  is  an  execute 

entitles  them  to  claim  exemptions,  to  ""until  Jvine'T.*  (Paye^O)^  DepartmeMs  of  Station  I^RC  fa  Houston,  is 

an  unnecessary  degree,  from  the  con-  CARVER,  WIGGINS  r%orted  drowned  Advertisers,  Advertising  Agencies.  10  of  the  Women’s  Interest  Section  of  i 

ditions  imposed  on  us  by  our  enemies,  on  Canadian  trip.  (Page  9)  The  Advertising  Survey .  11  War  Department  public  relations^ 

partcularly  with  regard  to  transpor-  WAR  LABOR  BOARD  looms  as  labor  Short  Takes .  14  reau,  a  member  of  the  Texas  » 

tation  shortages  and  the  conservation  supreme  court.  (Page  12)  Bright  Ideas  .  14  author  of  school  textbooks,  and  a 


diUons  imposed  on  us  by  our  enemies,  on  Canadian  trip.  (Page  9) 
pa^cularly  with  regard  to  transpor-  WAR  LABOR  BOARD  looms  i 
tation  shortages  and  the  conservation  sunreme  court.  fPaue  121 


lauon  snorages  ana  me  conservauon  supreme  court.  (Page  12)  Bright  Ideas  .  14  aumor  ot  school  textbooks,  and  a  le-x-l 

of  strategic  materials.  On  the  con-  PAID  AD  SPACE  got  $100,000  for  Syndicates  .  16  er  fa  journalistic,  civic,  and 

trary,  if  only  because  of  this  special  China  Relief.  (Page  18)  Editorials  .  20  thropic  activities.  | 

position,  newspapers  should  take  the  GIRL  war  writer  hiked  200  miles  to  Personals  .  21  She  divides  her  time  between  Hob» 

lead  fa  setting  an  example  of  war  Chinese  front.  (Page  33)  Promotion  .  24  ton  and  Washington,  receiving  ^ 


lead  fa  setting  an  example  of  war 
planning  and  war  adaptation. 
“Accordingly,  the  Daily  News  will 


OHIO  retailers  succe^ul  with  night  Photography  .  26  year  for  her  services  here.  The 


openings.  (Page  27) 


Circulation  .  28  torship  of  WAAC,  which  is  expe^ 


cheerfully  ccxnply  with  whatever  rules  RUMOR  stirs  NAB  meeting  to  fight  Obituary  .  34  to  rate  a  colonelcy,  will 

and  regulations  the  government  may  war  ban  threat.  (Page  30)  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty . 36  year  and  maintenance. 
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said  Daniel  Webster 


THANK  GOD 


I  AM  AN  AMERICAN! 


jtip  pioneer  forefathers  fought  the  elements  to  cross  wide  seas,  to 
cling  tenaciously  to  forbidding  shores  until  sustenance  could  be  won  from  the 
reluctant  soil,  and  to  vision  the  Westward  miles  where  dreams  of  promise 
widened  a  dangerous  horizon. 


3  tome  from  the  stock  that  made  little  cabins 


rise  in  forest  solitude  .  .  , 
from  men  who  walked  to  save  their  covered-wagon  horses  and  from  women, 
who,  with  babes  in  arms,  sang  songs  of  heroism  along  every  perilous,  un¬ 
charted  mile. 


^raoe  seeners  of  an  immortality  of  Freedom,  my  forebears  con¬ 
quered  barriers  of  mountain  challenge,  the  hot  and  discouraging  desert  sands ; 
wide,  deep  rivers  .  .  .  arrows  tipped  with  mistrust — every  trial  of  the  soul 
that  tests  men  whose  steps  are  led  by  a  star. 


sparpeneo  my  sword  and  fired  my  flintlock — I,  who  am  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  those  who  are  now  sacred  dust — only  when  the  Cause  was  just  or  the 
emergency  great.  Slowly,  out  of  the  immensity  of  untamed  space,  I  spanned 
the  continent  with  a  magic  inspiration  . . .  created  hamlets,  villages,  towns  and 
great  cities,  and  forged  rugged  food  from  the  backward  clod. 


iiipe  Diooo  that  is  in  my  heart  coursed  through  veins  drained  dry  on 
many  battle  fronts  .  .  .  dyed  scarlet  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  .  .  .  pulsed 
defiance  to  the  fleets  opposing  John  Paul  Jones  .  .  .  leaped  to  tumult  on  land 
and  on  sea  .  .  .  reddened  the  poppies  of  Flanders  Field — and  always  in  some 
unselfish  cause  that  generations  have  sanctified  by  prayer. 


pear  the  ancestral  voices  answering  still  another 
ramparts  of  Freedom,  and  it  is  good  to  know  that  they  are  altars  of  Humanity 
itself.  Again  the  eagle  and  the  flag  spread  against  an  embattled  sky.  With 
forebearance  yet  with  grim  conviction,  the  Generations  that  am  I  stand  at 
salute.  As  presses  throb  with  earth-encircling  news,  I  consecrate  myself  to 
Duty. 


summons 


jrimng  u  is  that  the  Day  set  apart  to  herald  this  pledge  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  this  spiritual  determination  of  purpose,  should  fall  on  the  Sabbath. 
For  the  patriot  is  a  living  prayer. 


I  AM  AN  AMERICAN! 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  eI  OR 


Journalism  Week  Award 
Won  By  Plain  Dealer 


*  Spence  to  Edit  "Yank' 

to  Sillunan  Evans,  publisher,  Chicago  7  t  t  1  _  *■ 

Sun,  will  tell  “How  We  Started  the  FlTSt  ISSUe  Tune  13 
Sun.” 


COLUMBIA,  MO.,  May  14— Medals 
of  honor  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  were 
awarded  to  an  American  newspaper 
and  four  individuals  for  distinguished 
service  in  journalism  at  the  thirty- 
third  annual  Journalism  Week  here. 
The  awards,  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  service  over  a  long  period, 
were  annoimced  by  J.  Edward  Gerald, 
acting  dean  of  the  Sdiool  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

A  medal  went  to  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  which  recently  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary.  Under  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  its  editor,  the  paper  has  had  a 
distinguished  contemporary  career. 
Bellamy  represented  the  paper  and 
received  the  award. 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  and  di¬ 
recting  head  of  Campbell -Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  advertising  agencies  in 
the  country,  was  honored  with  a 
medal  for  his  work  in  advertising. 

Another  medal  award  was  given 
China  correspondent  John  B.  Powell, 
now  a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese  in 
China,  who  was  graduated  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  o\it  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  The  veteran  of  25  years  as 
editor  of  the  Chinn  Weekly  Review  in 
Shanghai,  and  correspondent  for 
American  newspapers,  was  honored 
for  his  worir  in  interpreting  the  Orient 
to  western  readers. 

Aword  to  Pierre  Hass 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  a  former  student  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  from  1927 
to  1929,  received  an  award  for  his 
services  as  Berlin  bureau  chi^  and 
central  European  manager  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  for  the  eight 
years  b^ore  Dec.  7,  1941.  The  cita¬ 
tion  was  for  “fearless,  accurate  and 
intuitive  courage  .  .  .  for  reportorial 
enterprise  and  resourcefulness.” 

John  Donald  Ferguson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  in  1915,  also  was  honored  with  a 
medal  for  his  editorial  writing. 

The  citations  for  the  Plain  Dealer 
stated;  “For  having  followed  for  100 
years  a  consistent  course  of  conduct 
toward  public  questions;  for  having 
deliberately  chosen  and  followed,  in 
dignity  and  courage,  a  path  which 
leads  toward  the  goal  of  social  and  po¬ 
litical  betterment;  for  its  persistent 
espousal  of  sotmd  causes  whether  or 
not  they  happened  at  the  moment  to 
have  a  majority  of  public  opinion  be¬ 
hind  them;  for  habitually  doing  an 
efficient  job  of  news  reporting  and  a 
sincere  job  of  news  interpretation, 
without  which  no  publication  can  lay 
claim  to  being  a  vital  newspaper;  for 
its  part  in  applying  correctives 
through  exposure  of  public  vrrongs; 
for  having  won  in  its  100  years  a 
reputation  as  a  dependable  newspaper 
by  reporting  fairly  and  accurately  and 
fully  what  really  happens  in  a  dis¬ 
traught  and  distracted  world;  for  hav¬ 
ing  always  observed  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  journalism  and  by  so  doing 
achieving  both  venerable  respectabil¬ 
ity  and  a  vital  and  continuing  career 
of  demonstrated  usefulness.” 

M«i  with  personal  recollections  of 
the  setting  and  principals  of  World 
War  II  highlighted  the  Journalism 
Week  program.  Today,  Pierre  Huss 
recalled  his  impression  of  Adolf  Hit¬ 
ler.  “Hitler,”  he  said,  “has  most  to 
fear  from  a  free  press.  At  confer¬ 
ences  with  newsmen  he  doesn’t  talk, 
he  gives  speech.” 

Barry  Faris,  editor-in-chief  of  INS, 
brought  James  L.  Kilgallen,  INS  cor¬ 
respondent,  to  the  week’s  program  for 


a  talk  tonight  on  “What’s  Happening 
in  the  Pacific.”  Kilgallen  is  just  back 
from  five  months  reporting  the  war  in 
the.  Pacific. 

Tcanorrow  night,  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  becomes  a  war  streamlined  buffet 
dinner,  with  Brig.-Gen.  Julius  Ochs 
Adler,  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times,  now  on  active  duty  at 
Ft  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  giving  his 
“Reflections  of  the  Hour,”  and  Lloyd 
Stratton,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  telling  how 
“AP  Covers  the  News.” 

Library  Dedicotioa 
William  Southern,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner 
and  past  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association,  will  climax  the 
week  with  a  story  of  75  years  of  the 
Missotiri  association,  which  anniver¬ 
sary  Journalism  Week  has  taken  as  its 
theme.  At  the  dinner’s  end.  Pres¬ 
ident  W.  E.  Freeland  of  the  press  club 
will  honor  veteran  Missouri  publish¬ 
ers  with  service  awards  in  the  name 
of  his  organization. 

Earlier  Friday,  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  library  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  late  Frank  L.  Martin,  associate 
dean  of  the  school  from  1930  to  1935, 
and  dean  from  1935  imtil  his  death 
last  Summer.  A  portrait  of  Dean 
Martin  will  be  presented  to  the  school 
by  Senator  Paul  C.  Jones  of  Missouri 
on  b^alf  of  the  alumni  association 
of  which  he  is  president. 

The  program,  this  year  cut  to  three 
days,  began  Wednesday  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Missouri  Writers’  Guild, 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Maude  Orita 
Wallace,  president.  Hugh  Haddock, 
Missouri  writer  and  creator  of  “Super¬ 
sleuth”  detective  stories,  won  the 
guild  award  for  distinguished  achieve¬ 
ment  Mrs.  Ruth  K  Shaw  of  Kansas 
CHty  was  elected  guild  president. 

'This  morning,  Lee  Hills,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  spoke  on 
“Making  of  a  Newspaper  Man.”  W.  A. 
Cordingley,  circulation  manager,  Des 


Friday  afternoon  will  include  a  talk 
by  Hester  Potter,  Robinson,  Kan.,  a 
special  writer  on  aspects  of  women’s 
farm  problem,  serious  and  humorous. 
Beatrice  Adams  of  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  St  Louis,  will  present 
the  case  of  the  business  woman  in 


war. 

L.  M.  White,  Missouri  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Office  of  Censorship  and 
publisher,  Mexico  Missouri  Ledger, 
will  tell  of  some  experiences  in  the 
censorship  field  in  a  talk  on  “What 
Helps  the  Enemy.” 


Coral  Sea  Battle  News 
And  Photos  Awaited 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  in 
Washington,  answering  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  query,  said  May  11  that  it 
was  “very  likely”  that  American  cor¬ 
respondents  had  witnessed  the  great¬ 
est  naval  battle  of  the  war  in  the 
Coral  Sea  recently.  Reporters  and 
photographers  have  been  with  U.  S. 
Navy  task  forces  in  the  Pacific  in  re¬ 
cent  months,  and  if  they  covered  the 
battle  first-hand  it  may  be  some  time 
before  their  stories  and  pictures  are 
cleared. 

Di^atches  from  Australia  said  “one 
of  the  most  astounding  photographic 
scoops  on  record”  was  made  from 
American  bombers  during  one  phase 
of  the  battle  fought  ISO  miles  off  the 
North  Queensland  coast.  At  least 
500  planes  took  part,  both  sides  used 
toip^o  carriers  and  dive  bcxnbers, 
and  the  fighting  was  photographed  in 
a  cloudless  sky.  According  to  this 
Australian  version,  one  photo  shows 
six  Japanese  warships,  including  two 
doomed  aircraft  carriers,  weaving  a 
pattern  of  white  circles  against  the 
background  of  deep  blue  sea.  Each 
Japanese  ship  is  dodging  American 
Ixmbs  in  different  directions. 

A  picture  made  earlier  shows  a 
doomed  Japanese  carrier  making  a 
complete  circle  of  360  degrees  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  bombs,  this  report  said. 
Huge  wakes  of  white  foam  show  the 
efforts  of  Japanese  ships  to  escape. 


Yank,  the  U.  S.  Army  news, 
has  opened  offices  at  205  East 
Street,  New  York,  with  Captain 
zell  Spence,  formerly  promotion 
ager  of  the  United  Press,  as  e 
editor.  June  13,  MacArthur  Day 
also  the  23rd  anniversary  of  the 
issue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
predecessor,  will  be  the  date  d 
tabloid’s  first  issue. 

Lt.-Col.  Egbert  White,  fo 
vice-president  of  BBDO,  is  the 
in  charge  of  the  Headquarters 
tachment.  Special  Service  Bi 
War  Department,  issuing  the 
devoted  strictly  to  Army  news, 
jor  Frank  S.  Forsberg,  formerly 
eral  manager.  Street  &  Smith,  is 
ness  manager.  With  Spence  they 
the  only  commissioned  officers 
nected  with  Yank. 

Nine  of  25  staff  members  s< 
from  the  personnel  of  460  camp 
papers  already  have  reported, 
include:  Corp.  Harry  Brown,  fo: 
of  the  New  Yorker;  Corp.  Peter 
Paris,  former  New  York  coi 
artist;  Pvt.  Alfred  B.  Hine,  Jr, 
mer  copy  and  research  chief,  Ketefani, 
MacLeod  and  Grove,  Pittshm^ 
agency;  Sgt.  Thomas  Long,  India- 
apolis  publicity  man;  Pvt.  (1st  dad 


Hepo 

bnC 


John  Hay,  former  Washington 
spondent  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C) 
News  and  Courier;  Sgt.  Edward  1| 
Cunningham  news  editor;  BurBay 
ton  (N.  J.)  Press;  P^.  Uoji 

Shearer,  whose  syndicated  colua 
appeared  in  the  South,  and  Set 
Burgess  H.  Scott,  reporter,  Padwai 
(Ky.)  Sun-Democrat.  Six  mondd 
Army  service  is  required. 

Subscriptions  will  be  50  cents  is 
four  months. 


Harvard  Institute 
On  War  Problems 


Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  talked  _  . 

about  circulation  means  and  meth-  WOT  StOmp  PremiUmS 

“Clearing  Decks  for  Action”  was  the  DlSCOUTa^ed  by  U»  Sa 


title  of  a  talk  by  Clinton  F.  Karstaedt, 
publisher  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News. 

Besides  Kilgallen,  speakers  on  to¬ 
night’s  program  will  be  Dr.  Frank  L. 
Mott,  director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Iowa,  and  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  winner  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  His  talk  will  be  on  “Newspapers 
and  War — an  Historical  Interpreta¬ 
tion.” 

Roaad  Table  DUcaisioa 

The  Friday  morning  program  will 
include  round  table  discussion  be¬ 
tween  students  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Missouri  publishers  on  the 
problems  of  small  newspapers.  H.  R. 
Long,  manager  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association  will  lead  a  second  round 
table  dealing  with  problems  of  news¬ 
papers  and  publishers  during  this  war. 


Washington,  May  14 — The  Treasury 
Department  has  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  use  of  war  stamps  and  bonds  to 
promote  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

Their  use  as  premiums,  prizes,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  gifts  in  the  mercantile  field, 
or  in  lotteries  or  games  of  chance  is 
frowned  upon,  irrespective  of  the 
legality  of  the  enterprises — as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  policy. 

Objection  is  not  made  to  such  use  in 
contests  of  knowledge  or  skill,  not 
depending  upon  chance,  such  as 
quizzes,  slogan  contests  or  the  like,  not 
directly  connected  with  retail  sales  of 
merchandise. 

What  is  sought  to  be  avoided  is  use 
of  the  securities  in  any  way  calculated 
to  give  one  merchant  or  dealer  any 
advantage,  real  or  apparent,  over  his 
competitor,  the  Treasury  explained. 


Fifty  newspapermen  will  be  gueil 
of  Harvard  University  and  the  Nk- 
man  Foundation  for  two  weeks,  Uq 
IR  to  29,  to  attend  an  institute  on  n 
problems. 

The  program  consists  of  a  series 
lecture  and  discussion  periods  on- 
ducted  by  Harvard  staff  members  mi 
invited  speakers  from  Washingtos, 
such  as  B3rron  Price,  director  of 
Office  of  Censorship,  and  ArchibsH 
MacLeish.  director  of  the  Office 
Facts  and  Figures.  The  program 
offered  to  invited  guests  to  provide 
background  material  useful  to  an  edi* 
torial  writer,  a  war  desk  editor  ot  i 
special  writer  on  the  war. 

'The  Nieman  Fellows  now  at  Hii* 
vard  will  act  as  hosts  and  guides  k 
the  institute  guests.  Aside  from  ^ 
technical,  geographical,  econoiut 
political  and  military  aspects  of  6!^ 
wnr,  its  psychological  and  sociologial 
background  and  impact  will  also  be 
reviewed. 
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BIG  FOOD  COMPANIES  BEGIN  SUMMER  DRIVES 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  CO.’s  Shredded  Wheat  launched  a  spring  drive  in 
over  500  newspapers  this  week.  Ads,  most  of  which  measure  400  lines, 
will  run  once  or  twice  a  week  for  an  indefinite  period.  National  Biscuit 
usually  steps  up  its  advertising  during  the  summer  months  and  the 
Shredded  Wheat  campaign  is  part  of  this  effort.  The  company’s  new  cereal, 
Shreddies,  is  still  being  tested  with  750-  and  1,000-line  copy  in  a  number 
of  papers.  NBC’s  crackers  have  been  consistently  advertised  in  newspapers 
every  week  this  year,  through  McCann-Erickson.  Currently,  Graham  Crackers 
are  being  featured  in  ads  in  over  400  newspapers.  The  cereal  advertising  is 
placed  by  Federal  Advertising,  New  York.  Another  big  food  advertiser. 
General  Foods,  is  using  southern  newspapers  to  test  copy  on  Raisin  Bran 
cereal,  through  Benton  &  Bowles.  Stair-step  copy  is  featured. 


VIMMS  ON  COAST 

Lever  Bros.’  new  vitamin  prodod 
Vimms,  was  introduced  on  the 
Coast  for  the  first  time  this  week  b 
a  large  list  of  papers.  Opening  insff' 
tions  measure  1,000  lines  and  subse¬ 
quent  copy  will  scale  down  to  ^ 
600,  and  400  lines.  Radio  is  also  beW 
used.  The  South  is  now  the  only  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  where  Vimms  have 
not  been  introduced.  First  advertis¬ 
ing  in  southern  newspapers  is 
pected  within  the  next  60  days.  Bat 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  is  the 
agency. 


TO  SUSPEND  ROTO 

The  Indianapolis  Star  will  suspend 
its  Sunday  rotogravure  section  May 
31. 
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CARTOONS  SHOW  HOW  AXIS  THREATS  WERE  MET  BY  ALLIED  NATIONS 


TYPHOON! 


er,  Wiggins 
eported  Drowned 
n  Canadian  Trip 

N.  Y.  Post  Executive, 

N.  Y.  News  Adman 
Lost  While  Fishing 

Wesley  Wendell  Garver,  42,  biisiness 
anager  of  the  New  York  Post,  and 
arles  T.  Wiggins,  advertising  solio- 
ilor  in  the  national  department  of  the 

York  Daily  News,  this  week 
rere  reported  missing  and  believed 
'  3wned  in  Cedar  Lake,  Brent,  Ont., 
rhere  they  were  vacationing. 

The  two  men  left  New  York  May  8, 
arriving  May  10  at  Government  Park, 
where  they  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Thomas.  Mrs. 
Ihomas  telegraphed  New  York  May 
12  that  they  had  a  light  breakfast 
Sunday  morning  and  set  out  in  a 
^oe  to  fish.  They  said  that  they 
would  return  for  lunch. 

Overtamed  Coro*  FevRd 
When  they  did  not  return,  two 
pades  went  in  search  of  them,  but 
found  no  trace.  Then  Park  rangers 
■arched  the  lake,  finally  coming  upon 
the  canoe  overturned  on  a  small 
aland,  where  apparently  it  had  been 
washed  up.  The  paddles  were  not 
found,  but  the  fishing  rods  and  nets 
well  still  under  the  seats. 

F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  business  man- 
a*er  of  the  News,  who  hastened  to 
Canada  on  hearing  the  first  report  of 
•he  tragedy,  advised  his  paper  May  13 
that  hope  for  the  two  had  been  aban- 
•looed.  Police  were  continuing  to 
•earch  for  the  bodies.  Mr.  Flynn  was 
to  have  accompanied  the  two  men  to 
Canada. 

Garver,  unmarried,  was  the  yoimg- 
^  soldier  in  the  Rainbow  Division 
ffl  World  War  I.  He  enlisted  when  he 
*as  17  and  participated  in  seven 
®ajor  campaigns.  He  was  one  of  two 
®en  in  his  comptany  who  came  un- 
•tathed  through  the  war.  He  also 
aarved  with  the  Army  of  Occupation 
®  Germany. 

Garver  attended  the  University  of 
^cmnati.  He  entered  the  newspaper 
hold  M  traveling  circulation  repre- 
jtttative  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

years  later  he  went  to  the 
'^eland  Times  as  county  circulation 
’•faaager,  where  he  was  associated 
•ith  Jacob  Omansky,  later  general 


manager  of  the  Post,  who  died  Dec. 
11,  1938. 

Worked  in  Yonkers 

After  three  years  on  the  Cleveland 
Times  he  became  circulation  manager 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  News. 
In  1929  he  went  east  as  circtilation 
manager  of  the  Yonkers  Statesman. 
He  also  was  with  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
News  for  a  time.  In  1934  he  rejoined 
Omansky  on  the  Post. 

In  1939  Garver  was  named  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Post,  and  later 
business  manager.  He  also  was  a 
director. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  38,  had  been  a  News 
advertising  solicitor  since  1931,  travel¬ 
ing  New  York  and  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  graduate  in  the  class  of 
1925  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  he 
also  attended  the  Wharton  School  of 
Business  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

After  leaving  college  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  sales  capacities  by  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Cash  Register  Company  and 
the  Hectric  Storage  Battery  Company, 
joining  the  News  after  leaving  the 
latter  organization. 

Married,  he  was  the  father  of  two 
children,  Charles  Thomas,  3V^,  and 
Priscilla,  aged  one  year.  With  Mrs. 
Wiggins,  he  made  his  home  in  Plea- 
santville,  N.  Y. 

■ 

Ray  McKinney  Heads 
Notional  'Reps'  Ass'n 

Ray  McKinney,  of  J.  P.  McKinney  & 
Son,  New  York,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  newly  -  organized 
American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  under  the  plan 
whereby  the  president  will  be  alter¬ 
nately  a  meml^r  of  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  representatives’  associations. 

William  (^resmer  of  Williams,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Cresmer,  Chicago,  was  chosen 
vice-president  of  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation  formed  in  New  York  last 
month.  Officers  and  directors  of  the 
national  organization  will  meet  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  June  14,  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  spring  convention  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association. 

New  York  directors  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  Herbert  Maloney,  Paul  Block 
Organization;  J.  L.  Ferguson,  Sawyer- 
Ferguson  -  Walker  Co.;  and  Frank 
Meeker,  Osborn  Scolaro,  Meeker  & 
Co.  Chicago  directors  are  Clarence 
Kxiipers,  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahon  «y, 
Inc.;  Rex  Ruthman,  Gilman,  Nicoll  (c 
Ruthman;  and  John  E.  Lutz. 


McFetridge  Sees 
7.9%  Excess  in 
Papers  Printed 

Cites  Wasteful  Circulation 
Practices  . . .  Urges  Paper, 
Rubber  Conservation 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  May  11 — Conservation 
of  newsprint  and  rubber  are  the  two 
major  immediate  concerns  of  news¬ 
papers  facing  readjustments  because 
of  the  war  effort,  according  to  L.  W. 
McFetridge,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Tulsa  World  on  leave  of  absence 
to  serve  as  a  consultant  for  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Surveys  conducted  by  McFetridge 
indicate  that  papers  have  an  over¬ 
production  of  7.9%  in  the  number  of 
papers  printed,  attributed  to  waste  or 
practices  traditional  and  common  to 
the  publishing  industry.  Of  this,  1% 
was  classified  as  impaid  subscriptions. 

The  major  overproduction,  he  points 
out,  involves  returns — unsold  copies 
picked  up  from  newsstands  and  street 
vendors. 

Newsprint  Snggcstiens 

Suggestions  made  by  McFetridge 
for  savings  in  the  quantity  of  news¬ 
print  used  include:  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pages  by  reason  of  de¬ 
creased  advertising  linage;  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strict  ratio  of  news  matter 
to  advertising;  conservation  and 
elimination  of  damage  to  stocks  from 
the  time  of  delivery  by  railroads  to 
warehouse  to  presses;  elimination  of 
waste  in  the  pressrooms;  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strict  accounting  of  all 
copies  delivered  to  the  mailing  room; 
elimination  of  the  return  privilege  to 
dealers  and  street  sellers;  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  strict  control  of  left-over 
copies  at  substations  and  branches; 
use  of  waste  copies  for  wrappers  in 
the  mailing  room;  discontinuance  of 
free  copies  for  exchanges,  correspond¬ 
ents,  etc. 

Limiting  the  number  of  copies  for 
office  use  and  checking  purposes; 
discontinue  the  use  of  sample  copies 
as  a  sales  promotion  weapon;  discon¬ 
tinue  printing  and  publication  of 
house  organs,  throw-aways  and  circu¬ 
lars  for  advertisers;  reduction  of  comic 
and  magazine  sections  to  tabloid  size; 
elimination  of  extra  editions  for  street 
and  newsstand  sale,  and  discontinue 
all  free  news  and  promotional  services 
to  advertisers. 


Tire-rationing  regulations,  McFet¬ 
ridge  pointed  out,  ban  the  purchase 
of  new  rubber  for  passenger  cars  used 
in  business,  but  do  permit  the  p\u:- 
chase  of  new  tires  for  trucks,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  used  exclusively  in 
the  transportation  of  newspapers  in 
bulk  from  plant  to  distributors. 

Suggestions  made  by  McFetridge 
for  saving  on  rubber  included  the 
following: 

Discontinue  rural  delivery  routes 
and  transfer  this  distribution  to  mails; 
transfer  bundles  from  newspaper- 
owned  vehicles  to  buses  or  trains; 
collaborating  witli  opposition  papers 
in  eliminating  duplication  of  delivery 
by  trucks  covering  the  same  route; 
and  requiring  drivers  and  maintenance 
men  to  conserve  rubber  through  care¬ 
ful  methods  and  the  reduction  of 
speed. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Admen  Endorse 
ANPA  Ad  Soles  Stand 

Representatives  of  seven  New  York 
City  newspapers,  m«nbers  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association,  at 
their  monthly  meeting  at  the  Herald 
Tribune  Building  May  4,  unanimously 
endorsed  the  three-point  advertising 
selling  program  adopted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  convention  last  month. 

The  resolution,  offered  by  Frank 
Tripp,  general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  went  on  record  as 
opposing  (1)  efforts  by  newspaper 
salesmen  to  induce  distributors  and 
retailers  to  exert  pressure  upon  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  switch,  split  or  extend 
advertising  schedules  by  intimating 
that  the  advertisers’  product  will  be 
discontinued  if  the  request  is  not 
complied  with. 

(2)  Appeals  by  newspaper  salesmen 
to  officials  not  connected  with  a  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising.  (3)  Continued 
solicitation  of  an  account  after  an 
advertiser’s  final  list  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  or  his  appropriation  used  up. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Robinson,  Herald  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  president  of 
the  group;  C.  C.  Lane,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Times;  J.  W.  Egan, 
advertising  director.  Mirror;  T.  J. 
Cochrane,  local  advertising  manager. 
News;  J.  L.  Tunstead,  advertising 
manager.  Journal- American;  H.  L. 
Goldman,  advertising  manager.  Sun; 
and  F.  R.  Williamson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  World  Telegram. 


— ^Jerry  Doyle  in  Philadelphia  Record. 


— Harold  Talburt  in  New  York  World-Telegram. 


the  land  "DOWN  UNDER" 


— Rollin  Kirby  in  New  York  Post. 


THINK  FAST,  ADOLF! 
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Sees  Attack  on 
Advertising  as 
Directed  at  Press 

Don  Belding  Warns 
Against  Subversive  Forces 
Seeking  to  Destroy 

Sacraicznto,  Cal^  May  11 — A  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people  to  be  on 
the  alert  against  subversive  forces 
that  seek  to  destroy  our  democratic 
way  of  life  and  put  in  its  place  a 
controlled  system,  was  voiced  today 
by  Don  Belding,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Advertising  Association,  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information  of  the  State  Council  of 
Defense. 

In  a  statement  released  through  the 
State  Coxmcil  of  Defense,  Mr.  Belding, 
who  is  giving  liberally  of  his  time  to 
patriotic  and  defense  activities,  said; 

“In  this  all-out  ^ort  to  win  the 
war,  every  element  in  American  life 
is  being  called  on  to  do  its  full  part. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  &ese 
elements  is  the  American  press,  which 
is  the  watchdog  of  our  BUI  of  Rights. 
Unlike  the  press  of  the  Axis  cotm- 
tries,  and  more  than  any  other  coim- 
try  of  the  world,  we  have  a  free 
press — a  press  not  controlled  by  any 
group. 

Press  Is  Free  aad  Fair 

“This  press  today,  under  a  volun¬ 
tary  censorship,  is  giving  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  the  news — quickly,  fairly 
and  freely.  The  fact  that  all  editorial 
and  news  cmnment  is  not  exactly  the 
same  is  proof  in  itself  that  there  is  no 
arbitrary  control  of  news.  The  people 
are  not  just  given  one  side  of  it — ^they 
get  all  sides  and  can  thiis  draw  a  fair 
conclusion. 

“Under  the  guise  of  assumed  war 
necessity,  there  are  those  who  would 
lUce  to  control  the  press  so  that  only 
one  side  is  present^.  Some  of  these 
people  represent  subversive  forces 
who  would  like  to  do  away  with  our 
democratic  way  of  life  and  put  in  its 
place  a  controUed  system.  One  of 
their  ways  of  doing  this  would  be  to 
discredit  and  destroy  advertising, 
which  is  the  main  basis  of  support  of 
the  press,  and  which  helps  the  press 
to  remain  finandaUy  solvent. 

“America  has  seen  by  cruel  ex¬ 
ample  what  happened  to  France,  where 
a  large  part  of  the  press  was  con¬ 
troUed  by  subversive  forces,  who  told 
the  people  only  what  they  wanted 
them  to  know.  America  wants  no  part 
of  that  kind  of  control. 

“The  function  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
inform — whether  it  be  through  the 
news  columns  or  in  the  advertising 
pages — ^where  the  public,  including 
business,  labor,  and  organizations  of 
every  kind  and  creed,  at  aU  times  has 
the  right  to  express  its  opinion,  pro¬ 
viding  that  opinion  wUl  not  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

“Let  us  continue  to  have  a  free  and 
sound  press.  After  aU,  that  is  one 
of  the  freedoms  we  are  fighting  for.” 

MORE  BOND  ADS 

The  Racine  (Wis.)  Joumal-Timea 
is  laimching  a  new  series  of  12  fiUl 
page  war  bond  ads  sponsored  by  215 
local  advertisers.  This  second  cam¬ 
paign  foUows  one  just  completed  in 
which  134  advertiwrs  participated. 
The  Wisconsin  paper  recently  received 
a  letter  from  the  Defense  Savings 
Staff  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
complimenting  it  on  the  ads  already 


USES  CASH  DISCOUNT 

Acceptance  by  NBC  and  CBS  of  the 
principle  of  cash  discount,  has  now 
been  followed  by  adoption  of  the  dis¬ 
count  by  the  Blue  Network.  “Adver¬ 
tising  agencies  wUl  welcome  and  ap¬ 
plaud  this  constructive  move  to 
strengthen  the  advertising  financial 
structure  and  provide  a  stimiUus  for 
the  prompt  collection  of  radio  bUls,” 
according  to  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
managing  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

NASA  to  Observe 
30th  Anniversary  ‘ 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Association  is  planning  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  30th  anniversary  with  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  conventions 
in  NAEA  history  to  be  held  at  the 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  O., 
Jime  lS-17.  One-half  of  the  three- 
day  meeting  wUl  be  devoted  to  retail 
advertising  problems,  with  Henry  W. 
Manz,  Cincinnati  Post,  in  charge  of 
the  clinic  sessions. 

First  Vice-President  WUliam  Elly- 
son,  Jr.,  Richmond  News-Leader  and 
Times-Dispatch,  is  preparing  a  con¬ 
vention  program  which  will  feature 
many  important  speakers.  Names  of 
principal  speakers,  however,  are  being 
withheld  until  after  June  1,  when  an 
entire  pre-view  of  the  program  will 
be  available. 

Aubrey  F.  Murray,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  is  again  chairman  of 
the  newspaper  advertising  exhibit, 
which  this  year  will  take  on  greater 
significance  due  to  many  creative  cam¬ 
paigns  on  all  phases  of  institutional, 
public  relations,  war  bonds  and  stamps 
and  citizen  defense  advertising. 

H.  P.  Wolfe,  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  and  Edgar  T.  Wolfe, 
publisher  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal, 
will  be  hosts  to  the  convention  dele¬ 
gates  at  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening, 
June  16,  at  their  country  estate,  “The 
Wigwam.”  Harvey  R.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Columbm  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 
for  this  entertainment  event. 

The  advance  promotion  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  indicates  the  Columbus  con¬ 
vention  will  include  discussions  by 
competent  authorities,  leaders  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  government  experts  who 
will  suggest  the  strategy  needed  to 
reverse  advertising  linage  from  the 
downward  trend  caused  by  the  war 
crisis.  President  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rock¬ 
ford  (m.)  Morning  Star  &  Register- 
Republic,  and  Secretary  Irving  C. 
Buntman,  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
kets,  are  collaborating  with  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident  Ellyson  in  convention  plans. 
Second  Vice-President  William  Wal¬ 
lace,  Toronto  Star,  and  40  state  and 
regional  vice-presidents  are  engaged 
in  a  final  drive  designed  to  bring 
NAEA  membership  to  a  new  all-time 
high. 

Nearly  50  new  members  will  be  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  organization  at  the 
June  meeting  in  a  ceremony  under 
the  direction  of  Sid  R.  Phillips,  Ohio 
State  Journal;  Gene  Bennett,  Ft. 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel;  James 
W.  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  and  the  Lieutenant  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Ohio. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

EDWARD  F.  HUDSON  has  joined 

Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  as  a  vice-president. 
Mr.  Hudson  was  formerly  connected 
with  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom,  and  Benton  &  Bowles. 

Hugh  R.  Johnson  has  been  named 


advertising  manager  of  the  Bell  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  of  Buffalo,  succeeding  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Hapke,  resigned.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  has  been  in  charge  of  advertising 
for  the  Buick  Motor  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  for  the  last  nine 
years. 

William  H.  Johns,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  St 
Osbom,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  din¬ 
ner  in  New  York  this  week,  cele¬ 
brating  his  50  years  in  advertising. 

Robert  J.  Koretz,  for  13  years  on 
the  copy  staff  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  elected  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Thomas  F.  Collison,  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  has  joined  the  public  relations 
department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 
He  formerly  was  with  King  Features 
S3mdicate  and  with  several  California 
newspapers. 

Louis  H.  Luckoff,  executive  of  a 
Detroit  advertising  agency  and  co¬ 
defendant  with  Republican  national 
committeeman  Frank  D.  McKay  and 
others  in  a  federal  mail  fraud  charges, 
was  absolved  of  guilt  this  week  by 
U.  S.  District  Judge  Shackleford 
Miller,  the  Detroit  court  granting  the 
motion  of  Luckoffs  attorney  for  dis¬ 
missal.  The  government  charged  that 
McKay  “shook  down”  liquor  dis¬ 
tillers  in  return  for  added  business  to 
the  State.  LuckoiTs  agency  frequent¬ 
ly  has  handled  Republican  campaign 
advertising. 

George  A.  Barton,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
veteran  Minneapolis  Tribune  sports 
columnist,  was  appointed  advertising 
and  public  relations  director  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  Minnesota 
May  9. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

PALMOLIVE  SOAP  will  be  featured 

in  black  and  white  in  newspapers 
for  the  first  time  in  a  year  and  a  half 
in  a  campaign  beginning  this  month. 

,  A  limited  list  of  southern  newspapers 
will  be  used.  The  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Co.  soap  has  been  a  consistent 
user  of  newspaper  supplements 
,  through  Ward  Wheelock,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

I  The  annual  spring  and  summer 
,  campaign  on  Cal-Rinex,  hay  and  rose 
.  fever  remedies,  will  begin  this  week 
in  200  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  Thirty-line  ads  will  feature 
rose  fever  treatment  during  the 
spring,  and  hay  fever  and  asthma  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Street  &  Finney, 
New  York,  is  the  agency. 

Swan  soap,  the  Lever  Bros,  product 
which  was  one  of  the  biggest  soap 
1  advertisers  in  newspapers  last  year,  is 
1  quitting  newspapers  and  henceforth 
;  will  concentrate  in  magazines  and 
I  radio.  A  spokesman  for  the  agency. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  says  there  will  ^ 

■  no  more  newspaper  advertising  for 
!  Swan  this  year  and  there  are  no  plans 
'  now  to  use  papers  in  1943. 

*  The  Alley  &  Richards  agency  will 

■  start  a  new  campaign  for  the  Moxie 
>  Co.  this  month.  Ads  of  1,000,  250,  and 
‘  100  lines  will  run  through  August  in 
'  21  New  England  newspapers.  A  cam¬ 
paign  is  also  planned  for  franchise 

•  territories  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  York. 

First  United  Broadcasters,  Chicago 
1  agency,  is  releasing  a  newspaper 
.  campaign  on  Willard  Tablet  Co.,  Chi- 
1  cago. 

Gourfain-Cobb  Co.,  Chicago,  is  is¬ 
suing  orders  to  newspapers  on  Barr 
I  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago. 


Guenther-Bradford  &  Co.,  CiuJ 
is  releasing  additional  orders  to 
papers  on  Vacu-Mattc  Co.,  WauSn 
tosa,  Wis.  VC 

Forgarty-Jordan  &  Phelps,  Chk^T 
is  using  newspapers  in  a  few  seleVD^ 
spots  on  Franco-American  Htqi^Dv 
Co.,  Chicago. 

Wesley  K.  Nash  Co.,  St.  LoJ 
agency,  has  been  appointed  1 
direct  the  advertising  of  HARurAhTh 
Kinsella  Laboratories,  St.  Lof  age 
manufacturers  of  a  paint  insectidSuft, 
for  screens.  Bus  } 

Buchanan  &  Company,  Inc, 
been  appointed  by  Benddc  Avuih"^^ 
Corp.  ^ 

Extensive  newspaper  advertiai^ 
Eastern  cities  having  good  rail 
bus  connections  with  the  Pioneer 
ley  in  Western  Massachusetts,  wiOll^ 
begun  on  the  same  scale  at  lari  yenL  j 
campaign,  (^cers  of  the  Pioneeb  V«Ei  j 
LEY  Assn,  announce.  The  asodi^^ 
tion’s  funds  for  the  year  total 
Expenditures  on  the  fimd  drive,  ifcn,, 
literature  and  on  office  payroll  IwK^ 
been  cut  this  year  to  avoid  cuitdl^ 
ment  of  the  advertising  program. 

Clopay  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  maDubCoi 
turers  of  window  shades,  to  Storii»l^ 
West-Burkhardt,  Inc.,  Cincinnati. 

Paul  Sayres  Co.,  food  brokers  aifeie  < 
merchandisers,  has  appointed  lldep 
Duane  Lyon,  New  York.  |  A 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  C«bJ 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  dl  “ 
presses  and  stereotyping  equipuAlllii 
has  appointed  Butler-Advertisigilea 
New  York.  Lester  PHOTOsnmc&lis 
New  York,  has  also  retained  BudS'lgn 
Advertising  to  conduct  a  direct-nailto 
program  for  its  expanded  facilities  klni 
“Microfiling,”  a  photographic  pra-lpr 
ess  for  reducing  documents  to  SBoildr 
rolls  of  film.  Idii 

C.  Schmidt  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Philadd-I^ 
phia  brewers,  are  using  newspapers  lib 
eight  eastern  states  for  a  spring 
summer  beer  campaign.  The  cu-l 
paign  will  run  from  May  throo^l^ 
La^r  Day.  1^ 

I  &  I  Plan's  Fate  h 
To  Be  Decided  |‘ 

Action  on  the  frequency  discoirilf 
phase  of  the  Illinois  &  Iowa  group  seD- 1 
ing  plan,  as  it  relates  to  Illinois  nem*  I 
papers,  was  delayed  imtil  a  joot  ^ 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  and  Iowa  cosb*  | 
mittees  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chi*  | 
cago,  on  Monday  morning.  May  U 
The  Illinois  membership  will  convtae 
Monday  afternoon  at  Ae  same  hokl 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  frequency  discount  progr* 
was  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  sa- 
nual  meeting  of  Dlinois  Daily  Ne«i* 
paper  Markets  in  Springfield  kF 
week.  The  Iowa  publishers  had  previ¬ 
ously  voted  to  discontinue  frequent 
discounts  imder  the  I  &  I  plan. 

F.  Ward  Just,  Waukegan  News-St*, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Illi^ 
group,  succoring  Joe  M.  Bunting. 
Bloomington  Pantograph,  who 
comes  chairman  of  the  board.  P.  H- 
Wire,  East  St.  Louis  Journal,  siss 
chosen  vice-president;  Harry  A. 
Sward,  Moline  Dispatch,  secretary- 
treasurer.  New  directors  elected  wet* 
Roy  A.  Pratt,  Peoria  Joumal-Tr**' 
script;  F.  F.  McNaughton,  Peki* 
Times;  Kenneth  Sapp,  Ottawa  Repui*' 
lican-News;  and  W.  F.  Dagon,  Sprint"  ' 
field  State  Journal  &  Register. 

Guest  speakers  included  G<W- 
Dwight  Green  of  Illinois  and  HaffT 
Gwaltney,  assistant  advertising  nuB* 
ager,  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

ieps  Look  For  New  Linage; 
layer  To  Use  Papers 


By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

ILTHOUGH  faced  with  the  lean  lin¬ 
age  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
flit,  which  will  be  leaner  then  ever 
iiis  year,  newspaper  representatives 
fwi«in  confident  that  new  accounts 
rill  come  up  to  partly  replace  some  of 
ke  biggest  war  losses. 

Here  are  a  few  comments  made  by 
Jew  York  representatives  this  week; 

“The  general  prospects  look  bad 
i^t  now,  but  new  business  is  liable 
0  come  over  the  transom  just  when 
le  need  it  most.  One  of  my  papers, 
or  instance,  has  been  taking  a  shel- 
pAing  on  gas,  tire,  soft  drink,  and, 
if  course,  auto  linage,  and  the  total 
igures  were  way  down  compared  to 
ut  year.  Then,  just  when  we  least 
gcpected  it,  a  big  coal  company 
liumped  down  35,000  lines  in  four 
Bonths  to  sell  the  public  on  coal. 
This  will  help  a  lot  and  I  suspect  that 
more  of  this  kind  of  business  will 
be  coning  from  sources  that  we  never 
depended  on  before.” 

Another  comment: 

Tobacco  It  Ditoppolatiag 

“Linage  will  be  down  this  summer. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.  But 
leaving  out  automotive,  the  situation 
is  not  doing  badly.  Liquor  has  been 
good.  Food,  I  think,  has  not  lived  up 
to  expectations,  partly,  of  course, 
eause  of  packaging  and  distribution 
problems.  Soap  looks  good.  Soft 
drink  advertising  has  been  a  keen 
disappointment,  due  to  the  sugar 
shortage,  of  course.  And  I  believe 
tobacco  is  the  most  unexpected  blow 
of  all.” 

Here’s  how  a  typical  mid-western 
town  of  about  50,000  population  fared 
during  April: 

Total  linage  dropped  about  12,000 
lines  but  the  loss  from  automotive 
alone  was  15i,000.  Soft  drink  adver¬ 
tising  dropped  about  3,000  lines. 
Food  was  up  about  5,000  lines.  Medi¬ 
al  showed  a  slight  gain.  Liquor 
j>inq)ed  from  about  4,600  lines  to 
7^00.  Soap  gained  700  lines.  To¬ 
bacco  showed  a  substantial  loss. 
Chesterfield  alone  dropped  from  3,500 
to  about  600  lines. 

There  was  also  a  loss  in  trans¬ 
portation,  but  this  is  a  comparatively 
■nail  factor  in  the  total  picture. 

More  Regioaal  Campaigns 

Another  representative  observes 
that  more  and  more  programs  are  be- 
noming  regional  and  he  sees  an  in¬ 
creased  trend  in  this  direction. 

Generally,  the  large  papers  are  bet¬ 
ter  fixed  than  the  small  ones,  the  rep- 
rjpresentatives  say.  When  appropria¬ 
tions  are  cut,  as  many  of  them  are 
DOW,  the  secondary  markets  get  hit 
first.  Also,  the  big  city  papers  have 
baen  getting  a  great  deal  of  one-shot 
Don-product  advertising,  particularly 
horn  industrial  companies,  that  does 
Dot  reach  the  smaller  papers. 

Most  representatives  look  for  an 
improvement  in  the  early  fall  al- 
ibough  some  feel  that  the  recovery 
from  the  siunmer  slump  will  be 
dower  and  longer  in  coming. 

One  representative  reports  that  the 
food  advertisers  fear  a  food  shortage 
m  the  fall  because  of  large  shipments 
vhkh  will  be  made  to  our  allies  in 
kuope  and  Asia. 


A  Chicago  representative  is  optimis¬ 
tic  about  fall  business.  He  predicts 
that  summer  linage  will  not  slump 
too  badly  and  should  approximate 
the  volume  of  normal  summer  busi¬ 
ness.  Beginning  with  fall,  however, 
he  assert^  that  newspaper  linage 
should  show  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  national  field.  He  bases  his 
opinion  on  evidence  obtained  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Representatives  Association’s  new 
business  committee. 

One  publishers’  representative,  also 
from  Chicago,  suggests  that  national 
advertisers  give  more  consideration 
to  using  newspapers  for  institutional 
copy.  While  many  of  the  big  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  using  this  medium,  he 
points  out  that  one  or  two  of  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines  seem  to  be  carrying 
an  exceptionally  heavy  volume  of 
this  kind  of  advertising.  He  remarks 
that  advertisers  are  limiting  them¬ 
selves  to  their  own  immediate  circle 
in  using  so-called  class  publications 
to  tell  their  story.  To  reach  the 
general  public  with  an  institutional 
message,  advertisers  need  to  use  news¬ 
papers,  this  representative  stated. 

Summer  Cruise  Advertising 
IN  THESE  days  of  sub  sinkings,  it 
is  a  novelty  to  write  about  a  sum¬ 
mer  cruise  service  which  not  only 
plans  to  operate  as  usual,  but  will 


Continuity  in  Rubber  Ads 

MUCH  OF  the  non-product  advertis¬ 
ing  which  the  big  industrial  adver¬ 
tisers  run  from  time  to  time  has  the 
appearance  of  being  disconnected  and 
strictly  on  a  one-time-shot  basis. 
This  has  led  to  the  assertion  that  in¬ 
dustry  cannot  do  an  effective  job  on 
the  war  effort  because  of  the  lack  of 
continuity  in  its  advertising. 

All  of  this  may  be  true  in  some 
cases  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  This  week  the  rub- 

PROBLEM  OFlffiNG  40,000^ 
WORKERSTOTKR  JOBS  ON  TIME  E  BEM 
TJU(EN  OVER  BY  AMERO’S  CAR  OWNERS 


V  uwes  MP- 

maintain  its  customary  summer  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

The  advertiser  is  the  Canada  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines  which  operates  summer 
cruise  boats  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  river.  This  summer 
over  100  newspapers  will  carry  the 
company’s  travel  copy,  which  unlike 
most  of  the  other  transportation  stuff 
now  in  newspapers,  really  has  some¬ 
thing  to  sell. 

The  campaign,  which  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  middle  west,  south¬ 
west,  and  eastern  seaboard,  features 
the  important  point  that  the  cruises 
will  be  confined  to  peaceful  inland 
waters. 

The  Canada  line  has  ample  boats, 
both  to  carry  a  large  amount  of  war 
materials  and  at  the  same  time  take 
care  of  summer  vacationists.  Cruises 
are  available,  either  from  Buffalo  to 
Duluth  on  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  or  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Saguenay  rivers  in  Canada. 

The  a^,  some  of  which  are  already 
running,  will  be  continued  throu^ 
June,  J\ily  and  August.  Hotel  ad¬ 
vertising  will  nm  in  magazines. 


MANY  UUI6E  COMPANIES  AK  COOPBUmK 
lY  TAHHM  A  CENSUS  Of  YYOMENS'  CANS 


%  ■  MAM'S  wn  MIH  not  W  MIOWKMIlBWBglWt  gw* 

IMTED  STATES  BIBBER  COMPANY 


ber  company  took  full  page  ads  in  46 
papers  in  40  cities  to  present  a  plan 
whereby  workers  can  share  their  ‘cars 
in  getting  to  and  from  work.  The 
headline  says  that  “the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  40,000,000  workers  to  their  jobs 
Oil  time  i^  being  taken  over  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  car  owners”  and  the  ad  in¬ 
cludes  a  sample  coupon  which  car 
owners  can  use  to  organize  their  own 
system. 

This  particular  ad  is  a  one-time 
shot,  but  it  is  part  of  the  continuous 
campaign  on  rubber  and  automobiles 
which  U.  S.  Rubber  has  been  running 
since  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  entire  campaign  is  to  keep 
the  people  informed  on  the  tire  situa¬ 
tion,  contribute  to  the  war  effort,  and 
keep  the  company’s  name  before  the 
public. 

Other  ads  which  have  rim  in  news- 
papters  and  magcizines  used  such  head¬ 
lines  as:  “Every  oimce  of  rubber  is  a 
sacred  trust.  'The  car  owner’s  creed. 
Suppose  we  all  laid  our  cars  up.  How 
can  I  keep  my  car  running  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  This  map  shows 
you  why  you  must  budget  your  tires.” 
*  One  of  the  ads  showed  a  tire  mile¬ 
age  chart  and  another  offered  a  book¬ 
let  on  tire  conservation.  Over  300,- 
000  copies  of  the  mileage  chart  were 
distributed,  many  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
quests  by  those  who  had  seen  the  ad. 
Over  600,000  booklets  were  also  sent 
out.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  ads, 
thousands  of  letters  asking  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  tire  situation  have 
been  received. 

The  campaign  will  be  continued,  al¬ 
though  because  of  the  changing  situa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  rubber  and 
auto  fields,  not  more  than  one  ad  is 
scheduled  at  a  time  through  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  Co.’s  agency,  Campbell -Ewald. 

Bayer  Aspirin  in  Newspapers 
STERLING  PRODUCTS,  which  usual- 

ally  spends  close  to  $6,000,000  in 
radio  and  considerably  less  than  a 
million  in  newspapers,  seems  to  be 
revising  its  appropriations  in  favor 
of  newspapers. 


Bayer  Aspirin,  which  has  long  been 
one  of  the  big  radio  accounts,  will  be 
back  in  newspapers  this  fall,  accord¬ 
ing  to  present  plans.  Other  Sterling 
Product  items  nows  using  newspapers 
are  Dr.  Lyon’s  tooth  powder,  Midol, 
and  Phillip’s  Milk  of  Magnesia. 

Here  is  the  telegram  this  column 
received  this  week  from  A.  F.  Baum¬ 
gartner,  president  of  the  Thompson - 
Koch  agency  of  Cincinnati,  which  han¬ 
dles  most  of  Sterling  Products’  news¬ 
paper  advertising: 

“Our  clients.  Sterling  Product,  are 
spending  a  considerable  amount  in 
newspaper  rotogravure  and  black  and 
white  space  for  Midol,  Phillips  MilW 
of  Magnesia,  and  just  recently  we  re¬ 
leased  schedules  for  sizable  Dr.  Lyons 
tooth  powder  campaign.  Midol  will 
continue  throughout  the  summer  and 
Phillips  and  Dr.  Lyons  will  con¬ 
tinue  through  June,  resuming  in 
September. 

“We  understand  Bayer  Aspirin  will 
also  resume  advertising  in  newspapers 
early  in  the  fall.” 

■ 

Scripps-Howard 
Papers  Will  Take 
Split-Run  Copy 

Six  Will  Take  It  In  Color— 
Sacramento  Bee  Also 
Takes  Split-Run 

Twelve  of  the  17  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  will  accept  split-run  copy. 
The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  also  takes 
split-run. 

These  papers  were  not  included  in 
the  list  of  split-run  papers  compiled 
by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  advertising 
agency  and  published  in  the  April  25 
issue  of  E.  &  P.  The  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen  was  added  to  the  list  May  9. 

Five  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers 
will  accept  split  run  on  an  “edition” 
basis  and  all  12  offer  the  test  on  a 
“perfect  split.” 

All  but  two  of  the  12  papers  specify 
tiiat  not  more  than  two  changes  in 
copy  will  be  allowed.  Six  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  papers  accept  split- 
run  in  color.  They  are:  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News  (minimum  of  1,000  lines),  Homs- 
ton  Press,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen,  Cincinnati  Post,  and  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel. 

Only  2  Days  Natica 
Most  of  the  papers  require  no  more 
than  two  days’  notice  for  split-run, 
and  five  will  take  it  on  a  single  day’s 
notice.  Six  of  the  papers  list  mini¬ 
mum  sizes,  ranging  from  140  to  1,000 
lines. 

Here  is  the  list  of  Scripps-Howard 
papers  accepting  split-run: 

New  York  World-Telegram,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  News,  Indianapolis 
Times,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sen¬ 
tinel,  Fort  Worth  Press,  San  Francisco 
News,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Cincinnati 
Post,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Houston  Press, 
and  Columbus  Citizen. 

■ 

"NOTHING  TO  SELL" 

British  Columbia  Packers  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C^  are  now  conducting  an 
advertising  campaign  to  the  trade  to 
tell  them  the  company  has  nothing  to 
sell  this  year.  The  announcement 
states  that  for  the  first  time  in  fifty 
years  the  familiar  Clover  Leaf  canned 
salmon  will  be  missing  from  grocery 
shelves  in  Canada  as  the  entire  ship¬ 
ment  will  go  overseas. 
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War  Labor  Board  Looms 
As  Labor  “Supreme  Court” 

By  BENJAMIN  WERNE,  LLB.,  SJ.D. 

Analyst  of  Goverainent  Controls,  International  Statistical  Bureau 


THE  SINGLE  most  powerful  agency 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations  today 
is  the  War  Labor  Board.  Originally 
created  to  supersede  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Mediation  Board,  it  has  in  the 
four  months  of  its  existence  become 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  by  all 
industry — ^not  merely  that  branch 
which  is  engaged  in  war  production. 
This  is  particularly  significant  since 
its  jurisdiction  is  in  reality  supple¬ 
mentary,  not  original;  that  is  the  War 
Labor  Board  seldom  acts  on  its  own 
initiative  bxit  intervenes  when  all 
other  means  have  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
recent  elevator  strike  in  New  York 
and  by  “Little  Steel’s”  appeal  for  wage 
increase. 

Other  Aids  Mest  Be  Exhoasted 

Labor  and  management  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  settle  their  disputes  by  re¬ 
course  to  the  conventional  medium  of 
collective  bargaining.  If  a  dispute  is 
not  settled  by  the  regular  procedures 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  conciliation  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  are  then  notified.  If 
such  conciliation  fails,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  required  to  certify  the  dis¬ 
pute  to  the  War  Labor  Board,  or  the 
board  may  take  jurisdiction  on  its 
own  motion,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary. 

The  board  is  then  authorized  to 
make  final  determination  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  through  mediation,  voluntary  ar¬ 
bitration  or  arbitration,  under  rules 
established  by  the  Board. 

The  President’s  executive  order  pro¬ 
vides  that  nothing  in  the  order  shall 
be  construed  as  superseding  or  in 
conflict  with  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  other 
existing  labor  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  provisions  of  the  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act  protecting  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  are 
still  in  full  effect,  as  is  the  Wage-Hour 
Act  and  other  protective  labor  legis¬ 
lation. 

At  all  stages,  the  parties  may  agree 
voluntarily  to  a  settlement  or  they 
may  agree  to  arbitration.  In  the  last 
analysis,  when  a  case  has  reached  the 
board  docket,  the  board  may  lay  down 
its  own  decision  or  may  prescribe  that 
the  parties  submit  the  dilute  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  possibly  prescribing  the  scope 
and  terms  of  the  arbitration  procedure. 

Settlements  may  take  various  forms. 
Those  which  promise  to  be  of  the 
greatest  significance  are  final  deter¬ 
minations  by  the  board  and  awards 
made  pursuant  to  board  orders  that 
disputes  be  submitted  to  arbitration. 

9Mstioat  ef  Policy 

Questions  on  which  the  board’s 
final  decisions  will  be  watched  most 
closely  include  those  of  union  security 
in  its  many  forms,  criteria  for  changes 
in  wage  rates,  controversies  over  the 
employment  of  women  in  jobs  former¬ 
ly  performed  by  men,  and  adjustment 
of  overtime,  particularly  where  round- 
the-clock,  seven-day  operations  in¬ 
volve  Sunday  work  and  union  con¬ 
tracts  call  for  penalty  overtime  pay¬ 
ments  for  work  on  Sundays. 

Techniques  now  in  use  include: . 

1.  Prescriptions  surrounding  the 
arbitration  which  may  well  prove  of 
equal  significance  with  the  awards 
themselves. 

2.  Settlements  arrived  at  through 
mediation.  Failing  agreement,  the 
cases  will  go  for  final  settlement  to 


the  board.  Hence  any  proposal  of  the 
mediators  which  is  in  accord  with  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  board  in  comparable  sit¬ 
uations  will  carry  added  weight.  The 
majority  of  all  settlements  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  informal  agreements  of  this 
tyi)e  in  which  there  will  be  no  formal 
decisions. 

3.  Interim  settlement  which  in  its 
simplest  form,  is  a  requirement  that 
the  parties  continue  in  the  status  quo 
until  a  final  settlement  is  reached.  It 
may  extend,  however,  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  considerable  number  of  is¬ 
sues  with  the  remaining  issue  or  issues 
to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  or  to 
some  other  form  of  determination. 

In  his  latest  address  to  the  nation, 
the  President  stressed  his  belief  that 
the  Labor  Board  could  prevent  gen¬ 
eral  wages  increases  but  may  ^low 
isolated  increases  in  cases  where  the 
wage  was  considered  substandard. 
Chairman  William  H.  Davis,  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  lost  no  time  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  received  from  the 
President  a  “directive”  to  “stabilize 
the  remuneration  of  wage  earners” 
under  a  flexible  policy  of  balancing 
the  wage  structure. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  stemming  as 
it  does  from  a  Presidential  directive 
rather  than  from  an  Act  of  Congress, 
is  in  effect  a  Supreme  Court  of  Labor 
Relations.  It  is  felt  that  if  Congress 
were  to  determine  the  nation’s  labor 
policy  during  the  present  crisis,  such 
policy  would  be  too  inflexible,  and 
might  well  be  vulnerable  to  attacks 
against  the  board  as  having  trans¬ 
cended  the  scope  of  its  authority.  On 
the  other  hand  a  policy  announced 
by  the  War  Labor  Board  may  be  as 
varied  and  flexible  as  the  number  of 
situations  presented  to  it. 

No  Indexible  Policies 
“An  inflexible  policy,”  said  Dean 
Wayne  Morse,  public  member  of  the 
board,  “would,  in  a  large  measure, 
defeat  its  own  ends.  It  may  be  that 
the  work  of  the  board  would  be  light¬ 
ened  by  an  enunciation  of  certain 
broad  general  policies  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  desires  to  have  labor  and 
employers  follow  during  the  war. 
Possibly  the  strengthening  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  powers  of  the  board  would 
assure  its  greater  effectiveness  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  its  functions.  However, 
above  all  else,  it  is  important  that  the 
board  should  be  kept  in  a  position 
so  that  it  can  decide  individuid  cases 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  shown 
by  the  record  of  each  case  as  it  is 
presented  to  the  board.  It  seems  US 
me  that  if  the  board  is  to  accomplish 
its  primary  purpose,  namely,  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  labor  dilutes 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  to  the 
end  of  promoting  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  goods — it  should  not 
be  hamstrung  by  inflexible  policies.” 

Accordingly  the  theory  of  the  lx>ard 
is  that  since  both  employers  and 
unions  have  given  up  the  use  of  eco¬ 
nomic  weapons,  they  are  entitled  to 
fair  treatment  meted  out  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  judicial  process  of  such 
an  agency  as  the  War  Labor  Board  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  any  inflexible  general  policy 
which,  in  individual  cases,  might  ham¬ 
per  rather  than  increase  war  produc¬ 
tion. 

To  date  the  board  has  described  in 
substances  the  methods  of  enforcing  its 
decisions,  procedure  in  considering 
North-South  wage  differentials,  some 
criteria  in  deciding  inter-union  dis¬ 


putes,  premium  rates  for  night  work, 
imion  security,  division  of  work  be¬ 
tween  conflicting  unions,  compulsory 
union  membership,  closed  shop,  main¬ 
tenance  provisions  and  check-off. 

On  several  of  these  issues  the  board 
has  taken  a  decidedly  definite  stand. 

It  holds  it  has  jurisdiction  to  con¬ 
sider  all  labor  disputes  which  might 
interrupt  work  contributing  to  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  in¬ 
cluding  disputes  as  to  union  status. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Federated  Fishing  Boats  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  York  Inc.  &  Atlantic 
Fisherman’s  Union,  A.F.L.  Case  No. 
16 — ^LRR  688.  In  this,  its  first  decision 
the  War  Labor  Board  squarely  consid¬ 
ered  its  authority  to  assume  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  a  dilute  in  the  food  indus¬ 
try.  In  deciding  that  it  had  such  au¬ 
thority,  the  board  “sol«nnly”  warned 
industry  to  accept  its  decisions  and  act 
accordingly. 

Labor  Dispatos 

In  this  case,  the  employers  refused 
to  resume  operations  unless  the  board 
would  promise  a  decision  in  their 
favor — on  one  point — and  declined  to 
send  to  the  board’s  hearing  a  repre¬ 
sentative  authorized  to  make  a  deci¬ 
sion.  In  deciding  in  favor  of  the  union 
the  board  ordered  that  management 
must  purchase  war  risk  insurance 
(the  proportion  of  the  premiums  to  be 
paid  by  the  employer  and  the  em¬ 
ployes  being  left  for  subsequent  deter¬ 
mination.) 

In  resisting  the  power  of  the  board, 
the  employers  claimed  that  fishing  was 
not  a  war  industry  and,  therefore,  not 
subject  to  the  War  Labor  Board’s  jur¬ 
isdiction.  The  board,  in  disagreeing 
with  management,  has  announced  its 
interpretation  of  the  power  conferred 
upon  it.  War  industry  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  mere  war  production  as 
such.  Under  this  interpretation  the 
board  has  far-reaching  powers  and 
may  assert  jurisdiction  over  many  in¬ 
dustries  even  though  they  are  not  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  war  operations.  The 
solemn  warning  which  is  the  big  stick 
of  the  board  is  the  Presidential  power 
to  commandeer  industry.  Defiance  of 
the  board  may  mean  management’s 
ouster. 

In  the  aluminum  case  the  War 
Labor  Board  reduced  by  1/3  the 
North-South  differential  in  hiring — 
in  wages  as  between  plants  of  a  large 
corporation — ^by  an  increase  of  start¬ 
ing  wages  at  ^uthem  plants. 

Reduction  of  the  differential,  ruled 
the  board,  moves  toward  a  socially 
desirable  end  and  will  serve  as  a 
work  incentive.  It  concluded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  get  a  reduction  at  this 
time,  would  introduce  a  disruptive  in¬ 
fluence  at  an  unfortimate  time. 

Precedeats  Set 

The  company  acceded  to  the  major¬ 
ity  decision  under  protest. 

A  moderate  premium  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  workers  on  night  shifts. 

Ability  to  pay  is  to  Im  taken  into 
account  as  a  factor  in  setting  wages 
when  the  employer  is  able  to  pay 
more  than  the  minimum  standard  of 
health  and  decency. 

Better  paid  workers  are  not  to 
expect  the  wage  level  to  pace  day  by 
day  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  War  Labor  Board  laid  down 
the  principle  that  it  will  respect  the 
determinations  made  by  other  tribim- 
als. 

Called  upon  to  settle  a  dispute  over 
the  validity  of  a  closed-shop  contract 
between  the  Los  Angeles  Railway 
Corporation  and  an  AFL  union,  the 
board  held  itself  bound  to  follow  the 
decision  of  a  California  state  court 
which  had  found  the  contract  legal 
under  the  State  Labor  Code. 

The  case  came  before  the  board 
after  attempts  by  a  CIO  union  to 


have  the  closed-shop  contract  invali¬ 
dated  had  culminated  in  a  strike 
threat.  The  strike  was  averted 
through  an  interim  agreement,  effected 
by  la^r  members  of  the  board,  whidi 
provided  that  all  employes  should  be 
required  to  join  some  union  pending 
final  determination  of  the  dispute  by 
the  board.  The  board  found  that  the 
legality  of  the  company’s  contract 
with  the  AFL  union  had  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  California  Superior 
Court  in  a  suit  instituted  by  Cffi 
members.  To  do  anything  other  than 
follow  this  court’s  decision,  the  board 
declared,  would  result  only  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  jurisdictional  union 
strife. 

Both  CIO  members  of  the  board  dis¬ 
sented. 

Existing  Agrnnments 

Where  a  wage  structure  is  set 
by  the  terms  of  a  contract  agreed  up¬ 
on  by  the  company  and  the  union, 
and  which  binds  the  parties  for  a 
given  term  (until  Oct.  1,  1942)  no 
changes  can  be  made  under  this  con¬ 
tract  except  by  mutual  consent.  The 
board  ruled  that  it  will  not  be  used 
by  either  management  or  labor  to 
escape  from  the  terms  of  any  volun¬ 
tary  collective  bargaining  agreement 
while  that  agreement  is  still  in  efjed 
To  adopt  any  other  course  would  do 
irreparable  harm  to  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  industrial  relations  in  this 
country  and  endanger  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

To  date  there  were  few  cases  of 
defiance  of  the  board’s  authority.  In 
one,  compliance  was  rendered  after 
the  board’s  decision.  In  the  second 
case  the  President  ordered  compli¬ 
ance.  The  third  cmse  of  defiance  in¬ 
volving  a  union  was  before  the  board 
while  its  dispute  was  before  the  board 
for  determination.  Apparently,  the 
board  did  not  act  fast  enough  to  suit 
this  union,  but  it  certainly  acted  very 
rapidly  upon  the  union’s  defiance. 
Within  four  hours  after  this  unauthor¬ 
ized  stoppage  of  work,  the  employes 
were  back  on  the  job,  following  very 
definite  representations  which  wet* 
made  to  them  by  an  employe  membv 
of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

In  one  case  the  National  Labor 
Board  settled  the  dispute  between  the 
Central  States  Employers  Negotiatni 
Committee  and  the  Intematioml 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (AFL)  by 
reconunending  that  the  parties  adopt 
a  clause  in  their  proposed  contrad 
which  the  employer  feared  was  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  anti-tmst  laws.  Said  the 
board: 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  board  tint 
there  should  be  no  hesitancy  on  dx 
part  of  either  the  operators  or  dx 
union  to  adopt  the  language  of  draft 
Exhibit  A  on  the  grounds 
legal  technicality,  such  as  any  feani 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Ik 
record  will  show  that  the  partis 
adopted  the  language  in  compliaocr 
with  the  orders  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  which  in  turn  is  char^ 
with  the  responsibility  of  finally  d^ 
termining  labor  disputes  which  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war 

In  another  case  when  certain  ^ 
ployes,  leaders  in  a  union,  participate 
in  a  slow-down,  and  strike,  the  board 
recommended  to  the  employer  that  he 
discharge  them. 

To  management’s  contention  diat 
membership  maintenance  and  the 
closed  shop  are  not  properly  subject 
of  involuntary  arbitration  the  War 
Labor  Board  has  countered  that 
are  at  war:  while  compromises 
be  made,  the  course  of  the  comprond* 
it  alone  will  dictate. 

DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Herald, 
lished  evening  and  Sunday,  suspend* 
publication  May  3. 
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Victory! 


Like  John  Doe’s  father  and  his  thousands  of 
partners  in  the  first  World  War,  John  and  his 
fellow-workers  are  coming  through  with 
astounding  records. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  500,000  John 
Does  in  the  Cleveland  2-in-l  market — work¬ 
ers  in  white  collars  as  well  as  overalls — now 
earn  the  largest  total  income  in  its  history. 
They  are  investing  in  War  Bonds,  too. 

Of  course,  the  last  war’s  huge  production 
figures  are  being  eclipsed,  because  the  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-l  market — Greater  Cleveland  AND 
the  26  adjacent  counties — is  on  a  greatly- 
expanded  basis  today< 

You  can  get  your  share  of  this  market’s 
spendable  income  through  consistent  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  It  is 
the  ONE  newspaper  that  reaches  every 
single  one  of  the  138  cities  and  towns  in  this 
closly-knit  area,  and  gives  you  coverage  of 
Greater  Cleveland  as  well. 


The  CLEVELAND 
I  2-in-l  MARKET 

j  (I)  Gr«of«r  C/tvcIand 
(2)  U  Ad/octnf  Ceiiiifi«s 

fffc*  LARGEST  <im/ 
SECOND  LARGEST 

MqU  Mark*f$  ia  OMo 


In  the  above  chart,  Greater  Cleveland  and  the  26  neigh¬ 
boring  counties  are  indicated  by  the  two  shaded  bars. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  representatives,  John  B,  Woodward,  Inc, 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Er|F 


Skott  "TaLQl 


THE  baseball  writer  of  £I  Heraldo, 
Caracas,  Venezuela  daily,  uses  free 
translation  in  describing  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  major  league 
teams.  In  listing  the  inning  scores  he 
will  usxially  follow  by  explaining  that 
“Los  Mentirosps  (The  Evaders,  or 
Brooklyn  Dodgers)  defeated  “Los 
Comunistas”  (The  Communists,  or 
Cincinnati  Reds). 

a 

ADD  TO  YOUR  wacky  proof-reading 
fables  the  story  of  the  stork  shower 

honoring  Mrs.  Cliff  T -  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Intermountaxn  News. 
The  item  referred  to  her  as  the  “guest 
of  horror.” 

a 

ONE  OFTEN  hears  the  expression, 
“Get  that  can  off  the  road,”  but  such 
inference  seldom  works  its  way  into 
a  news  story.  In  a  report  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Joumal  reported: 

“The  accident  happened  when  Mr. 
Loomis  had  stopped  for  traffic  and  the 
Casner  can  ran  into  the  rear  of  it.” 

a 

GORDON  MALEN,  federal  run  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  spent  a  hectic  night 
last  week. 

At  2  a.m.  he  was  notified  he  was  the 
father  of  a  7-poimd  boy. 

At  4  am.  he  receiv^  a  wire  from 
the  Justice  Department  informing  him 
he  was  accept^  as  an  investigator  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
(He  isn’t  going  to  take  the  job.) 

At  7  a.m.  men  from  a  moving  com¬ 
pany  knocked  on  the  door,  telling  him 
it  was  time  to  get  out  of  the  house  so 
they  could  move  his  furniture  to  his 
new  residence. 

a 

DURING  Richmond,  Va.’s,  recent  ini¬ 
tial  daylight  air  raid  test,  in  the 
building  housing  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader,  the 
‘‘morgue”  was  designated  the  shelter 
place — an  excellent  windowless  shel¬ 
ter  except  for  the  name. 

a 

THE  WILLTWAWS,  camp  newspaper 
published  at  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Kodiak,  Alaska,  carries  this  slogan 
cn  the  masthead;  “Today’s  News  Two 
Weeks  from  Now!” 

FREE  GOLF  "school 

A  throng  of  15,000  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  attended  the  opening 
Session  on  May  5  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une's  tenth  annual  free  golf  school. 
A  total  of  329,000  lessons  has  been 
given  by  the  PGA  professors  in  the 
last  nine  years  of  the  free  school. 


LETTER  BRINGS  WOE 

A  Negro  identified  by  police  as  a 
resident  of  Monroe,  N.  C.,  was  being 
held  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  City  Jail  this 
week  *Tor  investigation,”  his  arrest 
coming  after  he  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  Charlotte  News  published  May 
11  expressing  sentiments  disrespectful 
to  the  U.  S.  The  News  blazoned  the 
Negro’s  arrest  in  a  five-column  head 
and  used  it  as  its  lead  story  May  12. 

Sli^kt  SJtlaai 

Letters  from  Home 
THE  soldiers  and  sailors  from  Okla¬ 
homa  City  will  have  plenty  of  mail 
from  their  home  town  and  know  all  of 
the  local  news  and  gossip  if  their 
friends  and  relatives  take  advantage 
of  a  new  editorial  featxire  of  the  DaUy 
Oklahoman.  Each  week  the  paper  is 
printing  a  two  column  “letter  from 
home”  with  a  place  to  fill  in  the  re¬ 
cipient’s  name  and  a  place  for  signa¬ 
ture,  the  body  of  the  letter  containing 
digested  news  of  all  that  happened  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  Oklahoma  during 
the  past  week  including  baseball 
scores,  sporting  events,  etc.  .  .  .  “Ser¬ 
vice  Men  Like  News  From  Home  .  .  . 
Just  Clip  and  Mail”  suggests  the  head 
carried  over  the  “letter.” 

Students  Prepare  Edition 
AN  EIXCELLENT  promotion  stimt,  a 
circvilation  builder  and  an  advertis¬ 
ing  increase  are  combined  in  the 
Miami  Herald’s  annual  “Graduation 
Edition.”  T.  J.  Watters,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Herald,  is  preparing 
for  the  coming  1942  supplement. 

“The  merchants  like  it,”  Watters 
says.  “They  cooperate  readily  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  seem  to  like  adver¬ 
tising  in  it.” 


The  entire  edition  is  written  by  the 
journalism  students  of  high  schools  in 
the  Miami  area  and  college  students 
at  the  University  of  Miami  and  Barry 
College.  That  includes  the  writing  of 
all  advertisements,  althou^  the  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  sell  any  of  the  ads. 

The  edition  is  conned  to  16  pages. 
All  ads  are  confined  to  two  sizes,  two 
by  11  inches  and  four  by  11  inches. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  the  Herald  has 
put  out  the  graduation  edition.  All 
advertising  is  submitted  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers  who  will  select  the  ad  they  like 
best.  Many  merchants  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  give  prizes  for  the  out¬ 
standing  advertisement.  This  is  dis¬ 
courage  because  those  who  fail  to 
win  will  not  lose  heart  by  being  left 
out  of  the  limelight. 

Prizes  for  Ideas 

PRIZES  of  a  dollar  each  are  being 

offered  by  the  Chicago  Sun  for  ideas 
on  how  to  practice  war  economy.  Be¬ 
cause  the  war  has  made  penny  watch¬ 
ers  of  everyone,  the  Sim  has  launched 
a  contest,  handled  by  Eileen  Murphy, 
to  exchange  ingenious  ideas  on  econo¬ 
mies — to  tell  how  material  may  be 
salvaged  or  scrapped.  The  prizes  are 
paid  in  war  stamps,  rather  than  cash. 

Editorial  Page  Sketches 

THE  editorial  page  of  the  Main  Line 

Times,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  is  being  en¬ 
livened  by  a  new  local  feature  called 
“The  Main  Line  Sketch  Book.”  A 
four- column  charcoal  sketch  and  an 
accompanying  description  are  shown 
each  week.  Sketches  are  the  work  of 
Reuel  Sides,  art  director  for  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Philadelphia.  Descriptive 
matter  is  written  by  W.  H.  Watt,  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor  for  the  Times.  Local 
scenes  of  either  historical  or  architec¬ 
tural  interest  are  depicted. 

According  to  A.  E.  Hickerson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  sketches  will  be  issued  in 


an  artists’  portfolio  for  distribution  tt 
agencies  next  Christmas.  Meanw^ 
the  weekly  sketches  are  on  display  k 
local  store  windows  near  the  buildiag 
and  sites  pictxired.  Hickerson  pla^ 
to  have  the  sketches  matted  and 
framed  for  presentation  to  selected !». 
cal  advertisers.  These  originals  «i 
be  suitably  inscribed  by  the  artist  ad 
publisher. 

Swap  Column 

A  “SWAP  COLUMN”  is  a  new  wir- 
time  feature  annoxmced  last  w«k 
by  the  Stillwater  (Okla.)  News-Prsa 
The  exchange  of  articles  is  carried  a 
through  the  classified  advertising  dh 
partment  at  regular  rates.  In  h. 
augurating  the  column,  the  newspige 
pointed  out  that  war  priorities  ad 
the  freezing  of  manufacture  of  may 
it«ns  have  made  many  articles  difi. 
cult  to  obtain. 


This  is 

Washington,  D.  (. 

— a  market  doins  $600,000,000  In  re¬ 
tail  sale*  annuallr. 

— with  government  and  private  payroUe 
ol  over  $67,000,000  monthly. 


ered  efficiently  with  ONE  new»- 
paper — ^The  Star,  with  circulation 
more  than  double  that  of  any  other 
Washinston  newapaper  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  (not  includinr 
forenoon  edition.)  Its  total  circula¬ 
tion  in  Waahinrton  also  far  exceeds 
that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries  in' 
the  momins  or  Sunday  field. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


AKRON 

AVIATION 

INDUSTRY 

EXPANDS! 


•  Warplanes  completely  equipped  and 
ready  for  action  on  any  war  front  will  be 
rolling  out  of  the  rapidly  expanding  fac¬ 
tories  of  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp.  be¬ 
fore  the  year's  end. 

a  It  has  been  estimated  by  State  officials 
studying  labor  supply  problems  in  Akron 
that  a  minimum  of  20,0()0  production  work¬ 
ers  will  be  required  in  the  Goodyear  Air¬ 
craft  operation.  Unofficial  estimates  have 
exceeded  that  figure  by  several  thousand. 

•  Akron's  only  newspaper,  The  Beacon 
Journal,  has  kept  step  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  great  indusHal  city.  In  less  than 
four  years  Beacon  Journal  circulation  has 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent,  bringing 
it  to  a  new  all-time  high  of  1 1 5,906  daily 
and  99,1 19  Sunday. 

•  The  shrewd  advertiser  looking  for  com¬ 
plete  coverage  at  one  low  cost  will  find 
the  Beacon  Journal  an  attractive  buy  to 
cover  a  market  that  is  always  ready  to  buy. 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

Represented  by:  Story,  Brooks  tt  Finley 
Naw  York  RhlladolphU  Chicago  ClovoUnd  Lot  Angolot  Atlanta 


ROCK  ISLAND  •  MOLINE 
are  TIME  APPROVED 

PAST  Slump  -  rcsistent  >  Steady 

growth  thru  good  years  and  bad 
—  idgal  industrial  location  —  Ir 
heart  nation's  finest  farminq 
area. 

PRESENT  Key  war  produc 

tion  center  for  guns  and  tanks, 
utiliiinq  EXISTING  facilities  ready 
to  return  to  peace  productior 
when  VICTORY  has  been  achieved 

FUTURE  Unsurpassed  rail  — 

water  —  highway  —  air  trans¬ 
portation  —  many  large  and  var 
ied  factories  to  importantly  par 
ticipate  in  America's  greater  fu 
ture  role. 

INVEST  in  GOOD  WILL 

where  TODAY'S  War  Workers 

will  be  TOMORROW'S  Rebuilders 


The  U.  S.  Government  Tank 
Arsenal,  producer  of  tanb 
end  guns,  now  employs 
13,893  men,  et  of  Mey  I, 
with  e  half  million  dollar 
weekly  peyroll. 

Tri-City  industriel  employ¬ 
ment,  during  April  wet 
37,677  (over  70%  of  this 
employment  originetes  in 
Moline,  Rock  Islend  zone). 

Soon,  the  first  of  more  than 
$80,000,000  worth  of  tanb 
will  roll  out  of  the  newly 
established  Qued-City  Tank 
Arsenal. 


The  SAME  people  v 

who  are  GOOD 

CUSTOMERS  in  Rock  Island-Molinr 

TODAY  will  be  GOOD  CUSTOMERS- 
after  the  war. 

TELL 

GET 

YOUR  STORY  _ 

TOUR  SHARE 

ROCK  ISLAND  « 

i  MOUNE 

ARGUS  H 

'  DISPATCH 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 
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Does  yoor  advertising  go  to  town  when  yoor  customers  do? 
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No  matter  how  the  rhythm  of  your  Chicago 
sales  is  affected  by  buying  habits,  you  can 
capitalize  the  advantages  of  specific  daj's 
and  dates  when  you  base  your  promotion 
on  the  Tribune. 

Daily  as  well  as  Sunday,  Tribune  total 
circulation  in  April  averaged  over  1,000,000 
net  paid.  This  was  5i2d,000  more  total  daily 
circulation  than  any  other  Chicago  daily 
newspaper  delivered — and  more  than  any 
two  other  Chicago  daily  newspapers 
combined. 

On  Sundays,  the  Tribune  delivered 
283,000  more  total  circulation  than  the 
second  Chicago  Sunday  newspaper  and 
745,000  more  than  the  third  Chicago 
Sunday  newspaper. 

Every  day  of  the  week,  Chicago’s  largest 


7  m 
\  ^ 


constant  audience  turns  to  the  Tribune  for 
the  news  of  the  day,  for  entertainment  and 
service — and  shopping  ideas. 

Chicago  merchants  know  the  value  of  ad¬ 
dressing  their  messages  to  this  assured,  con¬ 
stant  audience.  Retailers,  whether  selling 
to  men  or  women,  placed  more  of  their 
1941  advertising  budgets  in  the  Tribune 
than  they  placed  in  any  two  other  Chicago 
newspajjers  combined. 

No  matter  what  you  sell  or  to  whom  you 
sell — or  the  days  of  the  week  on  which  you 
sell  the  most,  you  can  sell  more  in  Chicago 
by  building  your  program  around  the 
Tribune  whose  seven-days-a-week  custom¬ 
ers  make  up  your  biggest  and  best  market 
here.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are 
among  America’s  lowest. 


SELLS  MORE  TO  WOMEN  EVERY  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK 


i 


MONDAY? 


TUESDAY? 


WEDNESDAY? 


THURSDAY? 


FRIDAY? 


SATURDAY? 


SUNDAY? 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


.4pn7  average 
net  paid  total  circulation :  Daily,  Over 
1,000,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,100,000 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Beatrice  Fairfax  Delivers 
Autobiography  to  Putnam 


By  S.  L  MONCHAK 


MRS.  MARIE  MANNING  GASCH, 
known  to  the  Fourth  Elstate  as  the 
original  Beatrice  Fairfax,  “Advice  to 
the  Lovelorn” 
columnist  for 
King  Features 
Syndicate,  came 
to  New  York  this 
week  to  deliver 
her  completed 
autobiography  to 
Putnam’s,  for 
whom  it  will  be 
an  autumn  book. 

Mrs.  Gasch, 
who  makes  her 
home  in  Wash- 

B««tric«  Fairfax 


the  letters  were  from  girls  between 
16  and  19.  In  post-war  years,  66%  of 
the  mail  came  from  men  and  women 
between  25  and  45.  Now  again  the 
largest  percentages  come  from  those 
between  18  and  30,  with  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  either  from  a  service  man 
or  service  connected  women. 

Writing  her  column  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital,  where  she  also  covers 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  International  News 
Service,  Mrs.  Gasch  obtains  advice 
directly  from  official  sources  in  an¬ 
swering  problems.  Recently,  with  of¬ 
ficial  blessing,  she  has  bron  tagging 
on  to  the  end  of  her  column  informa¬ 
tion  sought  by  service  men  regarding 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  tl\eir  and  their  loved  ones’  status  while 
Fairfax  Coimty,  the  men  are  in  service. 

This  week  Mrs.  Gasch  received  an 
official  thanks  from  the  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  base  at  New 
River,  N.  C.  A  couple  of  enlisted  men 
there  had  written  her  for  help  in 
organizing  entertainment.  She  foimd 
the  base  had  been  overlooked  in  the 


from  active  business  participation. 

Names  that  made  news  from  the 
turn  of  the  century  up  to  the  present, 
including  such  figures  as  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Wilson,  Bryan,  Wat- 
terson,  and  others,  parade  through 
the  pages  of  Mrs.  Gash’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  Her  trips  to  Europe  and  other 
points  abroad  and  intimate  glimpses 
of  official  Washington  also  are  re¬ 
vealed.  Her  maiden 
Manning,  will  adorn 
author. 


Va.,  pioneered  the  lovelorn  column 
bade  in  1898  at  the  suggestion  of  Ae 
late  Arthur  Brisbane,  on  die  old  New 
York  Journal,  and  with  it  she  has 
made  her  pen  name  a  byword  in 
American  homes.  She  has  received 
and  answered  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  letters  through  the  years  asking  itineraries  of  the  touring  shows.  She 
her  advice  on  problems  of  the  heart  went  to  the  War  Department  and  USO, 
Dropped  Colema  ea  Morriage  and  New  River  now  has  a  regular 
A  stately,  grey  -  haired  woman,  program  of  shows  and  sports  equip- 
mother  of  two  grown  sons,  today  she  nient 

continues  to  write  her  column  daily  Inier  Today  Tkoa  loforo 

vrith  the  same  keen  interest  in  its  With  the  greater  amount  of  research 
output  she  had  when  she  began  it  44  and  inquiry  involved  in  answering 


New  Ad  Tie-in  Contest 
THE  Hart  Newspaper  Service,  re¬ 
cently  formed  in  New  York,  cur¬ 
rently  is  offering  a  puzzle  contest 
with  an  advertising  tie-in  for  news¬ 
papers.  Cash  prizes  totaling  hundreds 
of  dollars  are  paid  to  contestants 
during  the  week  the  competition  runs. 
It  is  called  “Top  Score.”  Entrants 
are  required  to  fill  in  letters  to  make 
words,  the  idea  being  for  contestants 
to  form  words  with  letters  having  a 
hi^  number  value.  Letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  numbered  daily  along 
with  the  puzzle.  Advertising  tie-in 
calls  for  those  participating  to  enclose 
a  sales-slip  of  a  purchase  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  from  one  of  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  run  tie-in  copy  in  that 
day’s  issue. 


years  ago.  However,  other  hands 
have  produced  the  column  since  its 
inception.  In  1905,  when  she  married 
Herman  E.  Gasch,  Washington  real 
estate  man,  she  gave  up  writing  to 
devote  her  time  to  family  life,  to  pen 
a  few  novels  and  magazine  articles. 

She  resumed  the  column  when  the 
U.  S.  entered  the  first  war  in  1917,  at 
Brisbane’s  request,  and  today  it  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  well  over  100  newspapers. 

As  an  authority,  Mrs.  Gasch  made 
some  interesting  observations  about 
heart-problems  columns.  She  said 
newspapers  again  are  performing  a 
vital  service  to  the  reading  public 
with  the  advice  column,  as  a  result  of 
problems  in  human  relations  arising 
out  of  the  war. 

She  estimated  that  75%  of  her  mail 
today  comes  from  service  men  or  from 
women  and  girls  whose  questions  re¬ 
late  to  service  men.  Her  mail,  she 
told  this  department  this  week,  is 
undergoing  a  cycle  similar  to  one  ex¬ 
perienced  in  World  War  I.  Before  1917, 
75%  of  the  mail  came  from  women. 

However,  during  the  last  war,  the 
number  of  male  correspondents  rose, 
and  after  the  war  nearly  45%  was 
from  men.  From  1914  to  1918,  half  of 


soldier  and  sailor  mail,  the  column 
now  requires  a  great  deal  more  of 
Mrs.  Gasch’s  time  and  double  secre¬ 
tarial  help.  But  the  load  is  lightened, 
she  remarked,  by  such  letters  as  one 
that  came  in  this  week  on  blue  sta¬ 
tionery.  It  said: 

“Dear  Miss  Fairfax:  What  the  devil 
is  it  you  call  pastel?  And  does  this 
paper  belong  to  that  family?  I  took 
my  exams  for  the  Navy,  passed  my 
physical  OX.,  knew  all  the  primary 
colors.  Saw  no  snakes.  Or  anything 
of  that  sort.  Not  being  a  drinking 
man.  But  when  they  began  on  pastel 
shades  I  was  in  the  nut  class,  in  fact, 
didn’t  know  anything  at  all  about  a 
pastel  shade.  Told  my  girl  and  she 
sent  me  this  box  of  paper  and  said  it 
was  OX.  with  her  whether  I  knew 
what  was  or  wasn’t  a  pastel  shade,  so 
long  as  I  didn’t  take  up  with  any  dolls 
going  in  for  them.  I  don’t  know  what 
it’s  ^1  about.  Could  it  mean  that  I 
have  kidney  trouble  or  something  like 
that?  WORRIED.” 

Mrs.  Gasch’s  oldest  son,  Oliver,  is 
assistant  corporation  counsel  for 
Washington,  while  another  son.  Man¬ 
ning,  is  administering  his  father’s  real 
estate  business.  Mr.  Gasch  has  retired 


Personals  and  Notes 
WARD  GREENE,  executive  editor  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  and  Miss 
Edith  Pfeil,  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J., 
were  married  there  May  8.  They  left 
on  a  tour  of  the  South,  will  visit  the 
West  Coast  and  are  expected  to  be 
gone  several  weeks.  ...  A  notice  from 
the  University  of  Florida  advises  us 
that  the  4,000  students  there  have 
selected  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  strip,  ‘Terry 
and  the  Pirates,”  as  their  favorite 


comic.  .  .  .  Ditto  for  ‘Terry”  at  dx 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  which 
so  in  its  May  1  issue  of  its  Scholastic. 

.  .  .  Another  interesting  note  froa 
that  issue  of  the  Scholastic  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “By  a  landslide,  students  aid 
professors  alike  voted  229  to  42  in 
favor  of  colored  comics  over  the  black 
and  white  of  everyday  newspapers; 
149  votes  were  registered  disappros- 
name,  Marie  ing  of  the  combination  of  advertisiiy 
the  book  as  and  comics,  while  136  approved  tibt 
advertising  promotion.”  . . .  Jay  Frank¬ 
lin,  Bell  Syndicate  columnist,  thh 
week  announced  a  recent  wire  stor; 
stating  he  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Sea 
Otter  construction  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  erroneous.  .  .  .  Harry  “A* 
Chesler  Feature  Syndicate,  New 
York,  is  releasing  a  daily  Army  col¬ 
umn  feature  called  “Third  Class  Mak.* 
A  cartoon  accompanies  the  colunm. 
.  .  .  Lee  Falk,  author  of  the  KFS 
strips  “The  Phantom”  and  “Mandrab 
the  Magician,”  is  now  also  serving  the 
OFF  in  Washington,  as  supervisor  «1 
the  preparation  of  foreign  language 
broadcasts.  . . .  “Superman,”  the  Siegd 
and  Shuster  strip  McClure  Newspatb 
Syndicate  distributes,  has  lent  hk 
name  to  a  new,  giant-sized  truck  at 
the  Holabird  Motor  ‘Transport  Baa 
in  Baltimore,  and,  beginning  May  S, 
Sunday  strip  continuity  will  find 
him  protecting  the  truck  againit 
saboteurs. 


Ernie  Pyle  in  Washington 
ERNIE  PYLE,  columnist  for  ScRipn- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  whole 
column  has  been  suspended  since 
April  18  because  of  his  illness,  cur¬ 
rently  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  vt 
learned  at  United  this  week.  The 
columnist,  we  were  told,  expects  to  be 
called  into  the  Army  aroimd  Augint 
by  the  draft. 


MORE  BASIC  PRODUCTION 
MORE  WARTIME  ACTIVITY 
MORE  &  BIGGER  PAYROLLS 


BAYONNE  helps  to  “KEEP  ’em  FLYING 

National  advertisera  have  turaed,  very  naturally,  to  an  amaz¬ 
ingly  active  market  that  guarantees  amazing  buying  power. 

Baying  power  is  based  on  earning  power. 

Let’s  mention  just  ONE  field:  The  Safety 
Cable  Company  manufacturers  the  finest  steel 
cable  and  wire  ...  in  all  government-required 
sizes.  It  is  a  24-hours-a-day  job.  Much  of  the 
output  goes  into  Ameriean  heavy  bombers. 

Double  shifts  mean  double  buying 
power.  The  paper  these  men  read  is 
The  Bayonne  Times. 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bsyonns  Nsw  Jartsy 

Bognar  &  Martin,  National  Rapratantativas 

295  Madison  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BAYONNE  CAN’T  BE  SOLD  FROM  WITHOVT! 


i 4,296  A.B.C.  DAILY  CIRCULATION,  92%  Hom^  Delivered 


an 

AREA  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  FORWARD  LOOKING 
ADVERTISERS 


Based  upon  diversified  natural  resources 
the  Salt  Lake  Market  is  growins  tre¬ 
mendously  in  basic  wealth  creation,  in 
wartime  prodttetion  and  distribution 
activities,  in  retail  sales. 

Your  best  coverage  buy 
in  this  vast  market  .  .  . 

For  many  years  The  Sunday  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  has  given  advertisers  dominant 
coverage  in  this  huge  four-state  mar¬ 
ket — at  a  milline  rate  among  the  lowest 
in  the  entire  publishing  held. 

Today  at  an  all-time  peak  in  cir¬ 
culation,  The  Tribune  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  climb  in  step  with  the 
growth  of  the  market.  Today, 
more  than  ever,  it  belongs  on  your 
“A”  schedules. 


•  -  St  c  two  hi  a 


The  Sunday  Sait  Lake  Tribune 


NaHsoal  Bnaiiy  MigsUni  a>4  Cwls  Ssetl— s  Calsvii  Olark  aa4  WWM 
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GEOFFREY  PARSONS,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
zvinner  of  the  1941  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Distinguished  Editorial  Writing. 

Last  week,  in  making  its  award  to  Geoffrey  Parsons  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  advisory  board  said: 

“For  distinguished  editorial  writing  during  the  year,  limited  to  the 
editorial  page,  the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style,  moral 
purpose,  sound  reasoning  and  power  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
what  the  writer  conceives  to  be  the  right  direction,  due  account  being 
taken  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  writer’s  editorial  work  during  the 
year  . . .  The  selection  of  these  editorials  over  others  of  great  distinc¬ 
tion  and  to  the  same  patriotic  purpose  was  chiefly  influenced  by  a 
wish  to  recognize  an  outstanding  instance  where  political  affiliation 
•  was  completely  subordinated  to  the  national  welfare  and  a  newspaper 
firmly  led  its  party  to  higher  ground.” 

N  E  W Y  O  R  K. 

Jietalb  tribune 


A  booklet  containing  several  of  the  editorials  referred 
to  in  the  above  citation  will  be  sent  on  request. 


EDITOR 


I 


PUBLISHER 


Paid  Ad  Space  Got  2,000,  OOO 
$100,000  for 

China  ReUef  _ 


2® 


Paid  newspaper  advertising  instead 
of  drives  conducted  by  volunteer  com¬ 
mittees  made  an  outstanding  success 
of  the  United  China  Relief  fund  cam¬ 
paign  in  Southern  California  this  year. 
According  to  figures  announced  by 
Robert  L.  Smith,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  and  general  chairman  of 
the  UCR  committee  for  Southern 
California,  the  first  four  full- page  ads 
— the  original  schedule — resulted  in 
donations  of  more  than  $100,000  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  10%. 

So  successful  was  the  campaign,  that 
a  fifth  full  page  ad  was  prepared  to 
run  just  before  the  drive  closed,  at 
which  time  Smith  stated  the  Southern 
Califoimia  group  was  over  the  top. 

To  do  this  job,  ads  ran  in  approx¬ 
imately  100  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  in  the  area.  Planned  to  run 
two  a  week,  copy  alternated  between 
emotional  and  factual  themes,  and 
was  written  by  Smith.  The  produc¬ 
tion  and  placing  was  handled  by  the 
Dana  Jones  agency  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  campaign  had  the  full  support  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  which  outlined  two  plans 
under  which  the  copy  was  run  as  paid 
advertising. 

While  conceived  as  a  two-week 
campaign,  the  copy  proved  equally  as 
effective  condensed  into  a  single  week. 
The  Pasadena  Star-News  chose  to  nm 
all  four  of  the  original  ads  the  first 
week.  The  city  had  a  quota  of 
$10,000;  by  the  end  of  the  week  $12,000 
had  been  received  frcxn  readers  of  the 
ads,  and  checks  continued  to  arrive 
the  following  week,  boosting  the  total 
to  $15,000. 

Since  local  committees  were  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  line  with  Smith’s  de¬ 
sire  to  give  the  newspaper  angle  a 
thorough  trial,  the  papers  acted  as 
collection  agencies,  coupons  on  the 
ads  directing  that  checks  be  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  local  paper. 

■Diere  were  far  more  $5  contribu- 


On«  of  the  ads  used  for  the  United  China 
Relief  paid  newspaper  campaign  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  Most  papers  ran  the  copy 
in  full  page  site;  others  used  smaller  mats 
of  the  same  ads,  6  columns  by  18  inches, 
or  4  columns  by  12  inches. 


tions  than  $1  contributions,  the  reverse 
of  the  usual  response  to  such  cam- 
pains,  Smith  reveajed. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Los  Angeles 
experience  offers  definite  proof  that 
newspaper  advertising  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  promoting  financial 
support  from  the  public,  and  might 
indicate  that  similar  success  could  be 
expected  from  a  newspaper  campaign 
to  sell  war  bonds  and  stamps  for  the 
government. 

One  supporting  reason  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  type  of  solicitation  is  the 
fact  that  the  public  is  about  satiated 
with  appeals  of  many  kinds,  where  the 
direct  approach  from  workers,  heavy 
direct  mail,  and  appeals  to  attend 
meetings,  benefits  and  dances,  has 
been  overdone,  it  has  been  suggested. 
The  novelty  of  not  bothering  anyone 
may  have  produced  some  extra  cash 
in  outright  appreciation.  The  ads  did 
a  good  selling  job,  too,  demonstrated 


by  the  fact  that  several  contributors 
repeated  before  the  two  weeks  were 
up.  In  one  case  the  second  check 
more  than  doubled  the  original  con¬ 
tribution,  and  in  another  case  it  was 
300%  greater. 

As  a  result  of  the  Los  Angeles  ef¬ 
fort,  national  UCR  headquarters  in 
New  York  through  Chairman  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corp.,  sent  out  letters  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ads  to  all  other  local 
sponsors,  authorizing  them  to  adopt 
the  same  method  of  handling  and 
financing  the  campaign. 

Eight  local  business  men  provided 
the  funds  to  pay  for  the  ads  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  copy  running  there  stat¬ 
ing  that  fact  and  pointing  out  that  no 
part  of  the  public’s  contribution  was 
xised  to  pay  the  advertising  cost. 

This  method  of  obtaining  local  un¬ 
derwriting  was  one  of  the  two  plans 
outlined  to  members  by  the  CNPA 
as  suggested  methods  of  financing  the 
advertising.  It  was  used  generally  by 
tlie  larger  newspapers. 

The  other  was  for  the  newspapers 
to  carry  the  ads  at  their  lowest  retail 
rates,  and  from  the  donations  received 
to  d^uct  not  more  than  20%,  or  less 
than  the  total  value  of  the  space  used, 
and  to  forward  the  balance  to  the 
UCR  headquarters.  The  smaller  pa¬ 
pers  found  this  most  practicable. 

The  experience  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena  was  duplicated  in  nearly 
every  town  where  the  campaign  has 
been  conducted.  In  Covina,  the  city 
had  a  quota  of  $500,  and  within  24 
hours  after  the  first  ad  appeared. 
Smith  stated,  $600  had  been  received 
in  donations. 

Because  the  campaigns  are  highly 
localized  when  conducted  through  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers,  all  of  them  have 
not  run  simultaneously.  In  some  cit¬ 
ies,  Smith  said,  the  campaigns  are 
just  getting  under  way,  while  in 
others  they  have  been  over  for  a 
week  or  more. 
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[OVER  A  $93,000,000  MARKET  IN  1941 

Tes— there  is  plenty  of  plus  buy-  1 1|  HU 

ing  power  for  your  product  to-  Kfl 

day  in  the  Harrisburg  area,  with  f£^ 

employes  of  steel  mills,  ndl- 

roads,  factories,  the  state  and 

federal  governments— prosper- 

ous  merchants  and  farmers — all  getting  more  money  than 

ever  before.  You  can  cover  this  rich  trading  area  at  low 

cost  with 

She  *■4  lEucnittg  Newa 

Largett  Nft  Paid  DaUf  Circuiation  in  Pennsylponia,  OaUUe  Phitadelptiia  and  Pittsbnrghjn  Excess  of 

80.000 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York,  Ckicato,  Pkilaietpkia,  Detroit,  Bostoit,  Atlaola,  San  Francisco 
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Guildsmen  to 
Promote  Sale  of 
War  Securities 

Washingtok,  D.  C.,  May  11— Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  members  in  49 
communities  have  been  enrolled  as 
volimteer  press  relations  agents  to 
promote  sale  of  Treasury  war  securi- 
ties,  under  the  direction  of  Miltx 
Murray,  ANG  president. 

Appointment  of  Murray  as  a  part 
time  consultant  on  the  staff  of  Vincent 
F.  Callahan,  press  and  radio  director 
in  the  war  securities  division,  was  an 
nounced  recently. 

Typical  of  the  methods  employed  bjr 
guild  locals  are  those  used  in  Sait 
Lake  City  where  guildsmen  produce 
weekly  news  releases  and  send  them 
on  the  basis  of  a  mailing  list  obtained 
from  the  state  press  association.  Sake 
letters  also  are  being  written  by  the 
newspapermen  on  their  own  time. 

The  guild  president  is  functioning 
in  close  cooperation  with  Herman 
Wolf,  Treasury  press  section  member 
assigned  to  labor  news,  a  former  New 
York  City  public  relations  counsellor. 
Aiding  also  is  Harry  Rubenstein,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  Justice,  the  publicatios 
of  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union.  Rubenstein,  the  only 
fulltime  photographer  employed  I7 
an  international  union,  has  been 
“loaned”  to  the  Treasury  to  make  1 
pictorial  record  of  cooperation  oi 
management  and  labor  in  the  war 
stamp  and  bond  drive. 

A  series  of  conferences  with  labor 
editors,  the  first  of  which  took  place 
in  New  York  City,  May  9,  will  seek 
to  determine  present  and  potentiil 
uses  of  the  labor  press  in  promoting 
sales.  Meanwhile  the  WPB  is  supply¬ 
ing  labor  papers  with  weekly  round¬ 
ups  of  news. 


You  can  sell  her  and  the  other  thousands  of 
women  in  Greater  Miami  and  Southeast  Florida 
through  The  Miami  Herald,  as  it  is  their  preferred 
reading  and  shopping  medium  ...  A  fact  borne 
out  by  its  publishers’  statement  for  the  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1942,  which  shows  substantial 
gains  in  both  Miami  city  zone  and  total  circula 
tions,  as  follows: 


Daily  circulatioi  ii  cHy  zone 
Sunday  circulation  in  city  zone 
Total  Daily  circulation 
Total  Sunday  circulation 


76,548— a  gain  of  1,072 
76,586— a  gain  of  1,791 
102,086— a  gain  of  I.BSI 
Il2,288-a  gain  of  5,332 


This  means  that  the  women  of  nearly  every  home 
in  the  Greater  Miami  area,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  those  in  the  remainder  of  Southeast  Florida, 
read  The  Herald  .  .  It  also  means  that  The 

Herald’s  gsolicy  of  devoting  much  of  its  space  to 
features  designed  solely  for  them,  is  winning  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  more  and  more  women 
each  day? 


ifltiami  Hieralib 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY— National  Representatives 

GREATER  MIAMI— “A  National  Market!” 
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the  Sales  Executives 
of  America 


DESIG\ED  FOR  YOU  .  .  .“TOOLED  UP”  FOR  TODAY’S  SELLING  STRATEGY 

This  working  tool  of  the  New  York  market  en¬ 
ables  the  sales  executive  to  become  truly  the 
architect  of  his  sales  structure. 

He  has  before  him  the  factual  basis  from 
which  to  make  decisions  and  formulate  plans; 
to  meet  the  daily  challenges  of  wartime  sales 
operation. 

The  judgment  and  experience  of  leading 
New  York  sales  managers  was  the  chief  influ¬ 
ence  affecting  the  book's  design  and  content. 

Every  block  of  New  York  City  had  to  be 
walked  to  get  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
this  book  has  been  built.  More  than  60.000  re¬ 
tail  outlets  were  interviewed— divisions,  shop- 

Netv  York  Journal  -  American 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 


ping  centers  and  streets  were  routed,  located 
and  mapped  before  this  study  took  shape. 
Every  town  of  a  thousand  population,  and  over, 
in  the  50  mile  area  was  covered. 

Out  of  all  this  a  basic  pattern  emerges  ...  a 
pattern  comprised  of  logical,  workable  units 
easily  adaptable  to  any  sales  manager's  own 
needs  and  purposes. 

There  is  nothing  theoretical  or  academic 
about  it.  Here  is  an  actual  working  plan  for  con¬ 
ducting  selling  operations. ...  A  working  man¬ 
ual  for  Sales  Control  of  the  New  York  Market. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  available  for 
presentation  in  person  by  appointment. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


E  D  I 


NO  LAW  BUT  AN  ORDER 

COMMENTING  ON  the  Vinson  Bill  (HR  5781) 

which  would  bar  advertising  as  a  legitimate 
business  expense  on  government  contracts.  Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  May  9 
remarked: 

“The  bill  hasn’t  passed,  probably  won’t,  but  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  assumption  that  its  pur¬ 
poses  cannot  be  accomplished  by  an  executive 
order — without  l^slation.” 

When  that  was  written,  we  had  not  yet  heard 
of  a  War  Department  text  issued  May  6  on  con¬ 
tract  cost  determination  procedure.  This  text 
holds  “as  a  general  rule  advertising  is  an  inad¬ 
missible  item  of  cost,  on  the  reasoning  that  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  required  in  order  to  do  business  with 
the  government.”  Allowance  is  made,  however, 
for  “certain  kinds  of  advertising  of  an  industrial 
or  institutional  character,  placed  in  trade  or 
technical  journals,  not  primarily  with  the  object 
of  selling  particular  products,  but  essentially  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  financial  support  to  such 
trade  or  technical  journals  because  they  are  of 
value  for  the  disseminarion  of  trade  and  technical 
information  for  the  industry  and  not  really  an 
advertising  exfjense  to  effect  sales  so  much  as  an 
operating  expense  incurred  as  a  matter  of  policy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  business  and  the  industry.” 

That  view  of  advertising  is  of  the  vintage  of 
1880,  and  the  sooner  this  text  is  amended  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  modem  business  thought,  the 
better  for  the  War  Department  and  all  who  do 
business  with  it. 

A  THORNY  TOPIC 

WITH  ITS  BENT  for  rushing  into  spots  that 

other  editors  prefer  to  avoid.  New  York’s 
PM  has  been  stirring  up  the  question  of  racial 
discrimination  in  the  advertising  of  summer  re¬ 
sorts  and  in  classified  employment  advertising. 
The  implications  of  its  campaign  are  that  the 
newpapers  which  accept  such  advertising  and  the 
advertisers  and  agencies  who  place  it  are  respons- 
ble  for  creating  “hate”  and  fomenting  racial  an¬ 
tagonisms.  W’e  think  that  the  situation  goes  much 
deeper  than  that. 

Several  pages  of  the  picture  newspaper  have 
been  splashed  with  reproductions  of  hotel  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  words  “selected  clientele”  or  “re¬ 
stricted”  circled  in  black  pencil.  The  employment 
ad  specimens  have  the  word  “Christian”  similarly 
spotted.  No  instances  have  been  cited  of  the 
advertisements  of  hotels  which  indicate  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Jewish  patronage  by  declaring  that  their 
cuisine  is  “kosher”  or  that  “dietary  laws”  are 
observed,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  fact 
that  some  employers  prefer  Jewish  to  Gentile 
employes.  And  in  the  collection  of  offending 
specimens,  we  did  not  notice  two  hotel  advertise¬ 
ments  which  appeared  May  3  in  the  Chicago  Sun, 
also  owned  by  Mr.  Marshall  Field,  in  which  the 
advertiser  characterized  his  place  as  “Gentile.” 

No  more  than  PM  do  we  like  the  situation  that 
this  sort  of  advertising  implies,  but  we  don’t 
believe  it  can  be  corrected  overnight  by  new  rules 
of  newspaper  advertising  censorship  or  by  local 
laws  requiring  identification  of  “discriminatory” 
advertisers.  Newspapers  did  not  create  the  hotel 
“restricted”  custom.  Neither  did  the  hotel-keep¬ 
ers,  who,  presumably,  want  to  keep  their  houses 
full,  regardless  of  the  race  or  relipon  of  their 
customers.  The  customers  are  responsible,  and 
discrimination  is  to  be  found  both  among 
Christians  and  Jews,  unfortunate  as  that  is. 
People  of  whatever  race  or  religion  seem  to  like 
to  enjoy  themselves  among  folks  who  eat,  drink, 
play  and  pray  according  to  their  own  pattern. 


1  A  L 


Stand  fast  therefoie  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  ns  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  in  the 
yoke  of  bondage — Galatians,  v,  1. 


PATIENCE  NEEDED 

POSTPONEMENT  of  the  drastic  order  which, 
apparently,  would  have  limited  newspaper  de¬ 
liveries  to  one  a  day  serves  a  useful  purpose.  The 
ori^nal  order  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta¬ 
tion  can  probably  be  applied,  without  too  great 
hardship  either  to  seUer  or  consumer  in  many 
fields;  it  can  even  be  effected  by  a  good  many 
newspapers.  But  there  are  several  cities  in  which 
the  order  cannot  be  applied  without  destruction 
both  of  useful  public  service  and  of  property 
beyond  bounds  which  now  seem  necessary.  It  is 
a  problem  which  will  require  the  utmost  patience 
both  on  the  part  of  government  and  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  involved. 

The  newspapers  are  not  seeking  to  avoid  any 
part  of  their  responsibility  to  save  gasoline  and 
tires.  For  their  own  salvation,  aside  from  patri¬ 
otism,  they  are  compelled  to  regard  transportation 
of  printed  papers  as  one  of  their  major  war  prob¬ 
lems.  They  will  have  to  effect  drastic  changes 
from  the  practices  of  peace-time.  Consolidation 
of  delivery  facilities  is  on  the  cards,  without  doubt. 
Stringent  restriction  and  elimination  of  needless 
returns  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  Fringe  circula¬ 
tion  is  a  luxury  that  can  no  longer  be  afforded. 

All  of  these  adjustments  affect  the  interests  of 
many  more  people  than  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  they  cannot  be  made  overnight.  On  the 
information  available,  we  should  say  that  all  of 
these  interests  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  speed  in  fitting  their  operations  to  the 
government’s  ideas  as  completely  as  possible.  And 
we  believe  that  patience  and  careful,  unselfish 
deliberation  among  all  concerned  will  bring  greater 
rewards  than  summary  edicts. 

NO  EXEMPTIONS  WANTED 

DEFERMENT  of  “essential  workers”  for  news¬ 
papers,  radio,  and  motion  pictures  has  been 
discussed  occasionally  during  the  past  few  months, 
without  arrival  at  any  clear-cut  rule  that  can  be 
generally  applied.  Final  decision  rem^s  with  the 
local  draft  boards  and  local  appeal  boards,  with 
a  last  resort  appeal  to  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  in  exceptional  cases.  A  reader  asks  Editor 
&  Publisher  what  men  would  be  considered  “es¬ 
sential”  by  newspapers,  and  what  the  prospects 
are  for  their  deferment. 

Men  in  their  forties  and  upper  thirties  are  likely 
to  be  called  for  non-combat  service  if  they  are 
found  not  physically  fit  for  combat  units,  and  it 
is  in  these  grades  that  the  most  severe  drains 
will  be  made  upon  newspaper  staffs.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  suggested  that  local  boards  give  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  professional  qualifications  of  these 
men,  with  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
they  are  not  of  more  value  to  the  country  in  their 
normal  pursuits  than  they  would  be  operating 
typewriters  in  an  Army  office. 

Younger  men,  especially  those  under  30  or  35 
will  be  taken  from  newspaper  staffs  as  they  have 
been  from  every  other  business  and  industry.  A 
nation  at  war  can  do  nothing  else,  and  the  record 
is  plain  that  young  newspaper  people  are  seeking 
no  special  privileges. 


A  PRESENT  DANGER 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN  who  knows  his  Japan  very 
well  writes  Editor  &  Publisher  in  protest 
agmnst  the  continued  publication  of  Japanese 
language  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  He 
cites  one  paper,  published  in  a  prohibited  zone 
on  the  West  Coast,  which  claims  that  its  circula¬ 
tion,  at  $1  per  month,  has  increased  3,000  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Discounting  the  official  reasoning  that  these 
papers  should  be  permitted  to  publish  because  the 
government  can  get  its  messages  through  them  to 
Japanese  who  do  not  read  English,  our  correspond¬ 
ent  holds  that  Japanese  in  America  who  don’t 
“read  Yankee”  should  not  be  at  large.  He  points 
out  the  danger  of  secret  communications  through 
the  30,000  characters  of  the  Japanese  language, 
and  adds  that  the  great  Feb.  26,  1936,  revolt  m 
Tokyo  was  started  by  a  signal  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  Tokyo  Aaahi. 

One  Pacific  Coast  newspaper,  he  declares,  car¬ 
ried  a  straight  report  of  Gen.  MacArthur’s  arrival 
in  Australia  in  its  English-language  section,  while 
its  Japanese  news  conveyed  through  the  use  of 
ideographs  that  the  General  had  deserted  his 
troops  and  fled  to  Australia’  “escaping  from  the 
jaws  of  death.” 

As  we  recently  pointed  out,  the  Japanese  news¬ 
paper  problem  is  different  from  that  presented 
by  the  German  or  Italian  newspapers.  Many 
loyal  Americans,  whether  or  not  descended  from 
those  Axis  stocks,  can  read  these  languages  flu¬ 
ently.  The  number  who  can  read  Japanese  u 
limited,  indeed,  and  the  problem  of  watching 
Japanese  press  utterances  in  native  characters  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  If  by  shenanigans  in 
one  or  more  of  the  Japanese-American  newspapers, 
we  let  ourselves  in  for  another  Pearl  Harbor  dis¬ 
aster,  the  people  will  have  little  patience  with 
tolerance.  The  matter  looks  like  one  for  immediate 
attention  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 

NEW  CROSSWORD  STYLES 

MUCH  AS  WE  HATE  to  give  the  war  gods 
a  kindly  word  on  any  count,  we’ll  have  to 
hand  them  credit  for  lending  new  life  to  the 
crossword  puzzles  in  American  and  British  news¬ 
papers.  In  Britain,  even  under  the  stress  of 
printing  in  four  pages  daily,  many  newspapers 
have  kept  these  puzzles  as  a  regular  feature.  In 
the  U.  S.,  since  the  institution  of  Sunday  puzzles 
in  the  New  York  Times  magazine  section  a  few 
weeks  ago,  several  innovations  have  been  noted. 

The  puzzles  are  now  often  keyed  to  the  news, 
especially  the  war  news,  with  the  resulting  elimi¬ 
nation  of  many  of  the  ancient  puzzle  standbys, 
like  “emu,”  “iota,”  “sess”  and  many  other  odd 
but  chaste  four-letter  words.  The  Times  even 
had  one  puzzle  which  was  composed  entirely  of 
numbers,  including  historic  dates — new  to  this  old 
puzzle  devotee.  Simultaneously,  the  Herald 
Tribune,  which  has  long  set  high  standards  in 
puzzle  technique,  found  the  war  note  dominant  in 
its  crosswords. 

Not  yet  has  any  American  paper  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  adopted  the  curious  and  complex  system  of 
definitions  that  prevail  in  Great  Britain,  althou^ 
traces  of  the  bizarre  practice  have  been  seen. 
Generally  speaking,  the  American  puzzles  are 
better  technically  than  those  of  leading  British 
papers,  since  the  latter  often  permit  letters  which 
do  not  interlock  with  the  traverse  word — a  cardi¬ 
nal  crime  to  American  puzzle  experts. 

This  form  of  amusement  may  seem  friviloui 
in  countries  that  are  fighting  for  their  very  lives, 
but  its  popularity  is  undiminished. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


M.  N.  DODSON,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Daily  Messenger, 
is  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  State 


William  F.  Maag,  Jr.,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Youngstovm 
Vindicator  and  owner  of  WEML,  has 
accepted  the  appointment  of  general 
chairman  of  the  Community  and  War 
(Thest  campaign  of  Yoiingstown  and 
Mahoning  Cotmty. 

In  The  Business  Office 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


Senator  from  the 
25th  Alabama 
District,  accord¬ 
ing  to  official  re¬ 
turns  of  the  pri- 


M.  N.  Dodson 


RAY  KRUSKOPF  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Glenn  Gladfelder,  who  has 
mary  which  was  been  inducted  into  the  army.  Krus- 
held  May  5.  kopf  has  been  a  member  of  the  Star 
Nomination  is  Joximal  and  Tribime  staff  for  several 
tantamount  to  years. 

Sam  Schwieger,  secretary-manager 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association, 
Fayetteville,  was  elected  governor  of 
IX>dson  h^  bera  i>istrict  7-A,  Lions  International,  at 
^tor  and  pub-  annual  convention  of  Arkansas 
Lions  clubs  held  in  Harrison  May  3 
and  4. 

I.  B.  Heistand,  who  has  been  acting 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  River- 


election  in  this 
predominantly 
Democratic  state. 


Dean  M.  Hoffman 


TVoy  Messenger  for  tw«ity  years, 

John  D.  Ames,  publisher  of  the 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce;  Silli-  _ _ _  ^  _ _ 

man  Evans,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Enter^e,~b^ 

Sun;  Leo  L«mer  of  the  Chi^go  Com-  been  appointed  to  that  post.  Art 
mumty  Newsi»pers;  <^L  Rotert  R.  Culver,  formerly  in  the  position,  is 
McCormick,  editor  and  publisher  of  devoting  his  full  time  to  hig  duties  as 
the  Chicago  Tribune;  Paul  Scott  business  manager.  Heistand  went  to 
Mowrer,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  the  Press  and  Enterprise  three  years 
News;  Raymond  J.  Peaco^  of  the  ago  from  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Mer- 
Peacock  Newspapers  and  the  Ulmois  ^^y  and  Chronicle. 


Republican  Editorial  Association;  S.  K 
Thomason,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  and  T.  J.  White,  general  man- 


K.  C.  Templeton,  former  advertising 
memager  of  the  Manhattan  (Kan.) 


S  George  form« 

^  ^  £  advertising  manager  of  the  Sun.  Has 

rp-ubS  TivSiiri^rs..?! 

CoencU  of  Defense.  Also  nemed  were  Le^venwo^ 

Ira  C.  Copley  of  the  Copley  Press; 

Ned  Dolan  of  the  Bloomington  Panta- 
graph;  John  Potter  of  the  Rock  Island  chairman  of  the  Newspaper, 

Argus;  J.  EmU  Smith  of  the  Spring-  Radio  and  Advertising  Agencies 


G.  M.  Trepanier,  credit  manager  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times, 


field  Illinois  State  Journal  and  the 
Daily  Newspaper  League  of  Illinois. 
Barry  Bingham,  publisher  of  the 


series  of  round-table  discussions 
which  will  feature  the  ninth  annual 
T  •  -ii  /TP-  \  -J  T  1  J  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Retail 

Cmdlt  Assocuaon,  o.  Appleb.n,  Wis, 


WHEN  Dean  Meek  Hoffman  graduated 
from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  in  1902,  he  wanted  to  be  an  edi- 
t  o  r  i  a  1  writer. 
With  this  deter¬ 
mined  ambition 
h  e  approached 
the  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  Tele¬ 
graph  and  struck 
an  agreement  to 
write  editorials 
— ^without  pay — 
until  a  vacancy 
would  crop  up 
on  the  staff.  Be¬ 
fore  long  he 
started  his  ‘pay¬ 
ing”  career  as  a 
cub  with  the  Telegraph.  Today  he  is 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
the  Evening  News. 

Although  starting  his  career  in  Har¬ 
risburg,  he  has  not  always  been  a 
“local  boy.”  After  several  years  on 
the  Telegraph,  he  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  reporter  for  the  old  North 
American  in  1905;  in  1907  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Press, 
worked  there  until  1910  as  reporter 
and  night  city  editor. 

In  1910  Mr.  Hoffman  went  on  a 
“sight-seeing”  trip  through  Europe; 
came  back  to  H^risburg  to  take  a 
job  as  city  editor  for  the  Patriot;  be¬ 
came  managing  editor  in  1911,  and 
when  the  Evening  News  was  started 
by  the  Patriot  Company  in  1915 
he  was  named  editor  of  both 
papers. 

Since  that  time  he  has  found  time  to 
write  three  books:  “Smashing  the 
Home  Frcmt,”  in  1919;  “Twenty  Years 
Out,”  in  1922;  and  “Electric  Mergers,” 
in  1927. 


from  the  newspaper  office. 

_ _ _  _  _  _  Richard  E.  Lindsay,  business  man- 

Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  Rockyille  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 


Henry  Stoner,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 


bald  MacLeish’s  Office  of  Facts  and  Re®®®  Morgan,  advertismg  salesman 
Figures.  Lieutenant  Bingham  is  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald- 

former  head  of  the  Speakers’  Bvureau  Tribune,  h^  resigned  to  enter  the 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  store  business  and  now  operates 

until  recently  was  official  observer  ^  establishment  across  the  street 
for  that  office  in  London. 

James  E.  Stiles,  publisher  of  the 
lassau  Daily  Review-Star,  Rockville 
Centre,  L.  I.,  was  honored  by  400  Tribune,  expects  to  leave  shortly  to 
guests  at  a  dinner  held  May  6  in  6ar-  begin  training  as  an  aviation  instructor 
den  City  to  celebrate  his  election  as  “"der  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
president  of  the  New  York  State  iratlon  at  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Publishers  Association. 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  -  Times, 

Mercury,  served  as  co-chairman  of 
the  general  committee  which  arranged 
the  recent  celebration  of  Brazilian 
Day  in  New  Bedford.  The  celebration 
marked  the  442d  anniversary  ol  the 
founding  of  Brazil.  Participating  in 
the  Good  Neighbor  program  were 
members  of  the  Brazilian  Goodwill 
Mission  who  came  to  New  Bedford 
from  New  York. 

£.  M.  McIntyre  will  be  manager  of 
the  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader 
during  the  absence  of  Raymond 
Fields,  who  has  received  a  commission 
in  the  army. 

James  C.  Nance,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat-Chief, 
was  removed  from  the  Hobart  hos¬ 
pital  to  Purcell,  Okla.,  where  he  will 
remain  while  further  recuperating 
from  a  leg  amputation,  received  in  a 
motorcycle  accident  April  11. 

G.  Herbert  Sallans,  general  news 
manager  of  the  British  United  Press, 
has  received  the  first  annual  award  of 
the  $500  Ryerson  Press  fiction  prize  for 
his  novel  of  the  Canadian  west,  “Little 
Man.”  Only  Canadian  authors  were 
eligible. 


Sunday  Star  and  formerly  a  political 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  is  now  a  candidate  for  a 
Democratic  nomination  as  state  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Sununit  Coimty 
(Akron)  to  Columbus. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


EDWIN  A.  field,  managing  editor 
and  news  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Republican,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  succe^ing  the  late 
Francis  E.  Regal.  Ramon  D.  Fobes, 
telegraph  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  succeeds  Field  as  news 
editor.  The  position  of  managing  edi- 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


An  eye-catching  change  from  the 
monotonous  use  of  photographic 
portraits  to  illustrate  your  news  stories 


rr 


if 


HEADLINERS 

Famous  Portraits 

by  Candell 

Each  week  six  new  portraits  in 
2-colunin  size,  in  mat  form, 
with  art  proofs. 

We  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  and 
send  samples 

PRESS  ALLIANCE,  Inc.,  235  East  45tb  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Million 
A.  B.  C. 
Circuiation 


Li’L  ABNER 

The  total  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  publishing  A1  Capp’s 
comic  “LiT  Abner”  today  is  23 
million.  And  the  rate  of  the  fea¬ 
ture’s  growth  right  now  indicates 
many  fresh  millions  to  come. 

Accountable  for  much  of  this  is 
the  unique  freshness  of  the  comic 
material  “Li’l  Abner”  presents. 
Capp’s  ideas  have  both  a  novelty 
and  a  newness  to  them  that  are 
distinctive. 


The  current  sequence  depicting 
the  romance  between  Abner’s  pet 
pig,  Salomey,  and  Boar  Scarloff, 
princely  porker  of  Lardly  Manor, 
is  a  Cappital  example. 

Have  you  seen  it?  We  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  proofs,  if  you’d 
like  them.  And  terms  for  **Ln 
Abner”. 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  4*no  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY  . 
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EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 


and  author  of  “Louisiana  Hayride,”  Arthur  B.  McGinley,  sports  editor  Gorden  S.  Bennett,  Oakland  (Cal.) 
has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  who  Post  Enquirer  editorial  staff,  and  Mn. 
national  Julius  Rosenwald  FUnd,  for  returned  to  his  desk  recently  after  Bennett  on  May  2  became  the  parents 


continued  from  page  21  ^  period  of  research  into  Louisiana  an  absence  of  several  months,  due  to  of  Barton  Wells  Bennett,  their 

,  history.  The  fellowship  is  in  the  form  illness,  was  given  a  “welcome  back”  child, 

tor  hM  not  yet  b^n  nlle<L  Bwter  T.  $1,800  grant.  The  research  will  dinner  at  which  Connecticut  state  offi-  Bob  Ward,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald 

Har^om,  recently  named  <aty  editor  form  the  basis  of  a  third  book  by  Mr,  cials  and  sports  notables  were  present,  staff  reporter  and  photographer  for 
of  the  Daily  News,  succeeds  Fotes.  granted  a  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  PhUip  Hoch-  the  past  eight  years,  has  left  for 

Ray  McCarthy,  foriMr  ^imter  absence  by  the  Item.  stein,  Jr.,  announced  the  birth  of  a  Wasl^gton  where  he  will  become 

for  the  New  York  Herold  Tnoune,  Douglas  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Nor-  dau^ter,  Judith  Mary,  May  3,  at  St.  secretary  to  Congressman  J,  P, 

has  been  appomted  national  co-  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  re-  Mary’s  Hospital,  Milwaukee.  The  Richards.  He  will  be  succeeded  on 

ordinator  of  s^rts  for  the  Vumy  turned  to  his  desk  after  a  long  absence  mother  is  the  former  Beulah  Donohue,  the  Herald  by  Deward  Brittain. 

Emergency  Relief,  the  Wm  Depart-  ^  illness.  who  has  been  on  a  leave  of  absence  Mrs.  W.  Jackson  Galbraith  of  the 

ment  ^  aimounced  He  w^  promote  ^  ^  Meyer,  Newport  News,  Va.,  “  society  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  editorial  staff  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
««^^n“;TvhibS^vnlviTl«d^  newspaper  editor,  has^n  app<;inted  Sentinel.  journal,  who  has  been  in  New  York 

or^.4  oh.mni/xn  loam,  in  all  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Press  Miss  Loretta  Groothouse,  society  for  several  weeks  has  returned  to  her 

mg  ngures  P  .  Kanafii  nf  Association,  to  succeed  James  R.  Me-  editor  of  the  Ponca  City  (Okla.)  News,  home.  Route  14,  Knoxville.  Mn. 

th*”reltef  *hind  '  Keldin,  who  has  been  made  a  first  and  Carter  Bradley,  reporter  on  the  Galbraith’s  husb^d,  Lieut.  Comdr. 

®  ■  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  Oklahoma  City  Times,  are  engaged  to  Galbraith,  U.  S.  Navy,  has  been  re- 

Orlcotw  Item  ^  Meyer,  who  went  to  Richmond  be  married  May  29.  ported  missing  in  action  in  the  Bat- 

reporter  and  staff  member  for  15  years  week  to  take  over  his  new  duties,  John  Gerard,  news  editor  of  the  Java.  He  was  graduated  from 

has  been  for  the  past  year  editor  of  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Times,  has  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis  in 

the  Chesapeake  Bay  Defender,  pub-  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  1929.  Mrs.  Galbraith,  whose  by-line 

lished  by  the  Newport  News  Daily  Oklahoma  City  staff  of  the  Associated  “  Gracious  Galbraith  on  her  paper, 

Press.  Press.  He  succeeds  Charles  Wellner,  was  on  assignment  in  Washington  in 

Carl  Hanton,  editor  of  the  Fort  who  has  been  drafted  into  the  army.  April. 

Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  has  been  Mrs.  Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman,  societv  Nick  Ruggieri,  commercial  artist  for 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


With  which  was  merged  in  1907,  1925  and 
1927,  resp^irely.  The  Journalist,  established 
March  24,  1884;  Newspaperdom,  March.  1892; 


___  _  _  Mrs.  Zoe  ICincaid  Brockman,  society 

Fwrth^ute,  March  J  ‘1894;  Editor  tPuh  named  by  a  group  of  Flordians  to  co-  editor  and  columnist  for  the  Gastonia  f^®  Horrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  Eve- 

h^er.  Dwmber  7,  1901;  Advertising,  Febm-  ordinate  efforts  seeking  increased  use  (N.  C.)  Gazette,  has  been  awarded  the  "‘"9  News,  has  been  awarded  the 

•ndCT ’Patent.  Registered  Contents  Copyrighted,  of  the  Fort-Myers-Stuart  CToss-state  Federation  Cup  by  the  literary  divi-  Roy  Snow  Trophy  of  the  Harrisburg 

Tni  EDTOR  ^PUBLISHER  TOMPANY,  Inc.  canal,  for  shipping  petroleum  and  sfon  of  the  State  Federation  of  Camera  Club  for  a  second  consecutive 

..  u  Women’s  Clubs  for  the  best  sonnet  V®"-  *^^“3  receiving  permanent  pos- 

of  Mexico.  contributed  in  a  recent  contest.  She  session  of  the  cup,  an  award  for  ex- 

Charles  T.  Davis,  associate  editor  of  is  also  fii^  prize  wirmer  in  the  state-  ccUency  in  photography, 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  wide  historical  poetry  contest  con-  Walter  Samuelson,  well-known  Ne- 


James  Weicrt  Bbowr,  President 
Jambs  Wbicbt  Bbowb,  Jb.,  Piee-Pretident 
Cbablbs  T.  Stoabt,  Treasurer 
Robbbt  U.  Bbowr,  Secretary _ 


General  O^s: 
Sercoteenth  Floor^mct  Tower 


42nd  Street  end  Breed w«y.  New  York  aty,  N.  Y.  and  poet  laureate  of  Arkansas,  has  ducted  through  the  North  Carolina  braska  newsman,  on  the  staff  of  the 

BRyent  9  riffi.  sossTsoM,  3065  end  3056  been  designated  one  of  the  11  honorary  Poetry  Association.  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald  for  the  part 

A  NBwtrAPBB  BOB  Mabbss  or  NBwspArBBs  foimders  of  the  National  Poets  Me-  Rudolnh  Elie.  Jr«  music  editor  of  y®®^,  became  news  editor  of  the  North 
ABtwvB  T.  Robb  Editor:  Robbbt  U.  Bbowm,  morial,  which  at  its  recent  meeting  the  Boston  Herald  and  assistant  drama  Platte  Telegraph  last  week.  He  for- 

a*  Provident,  R.  I.,  twk  preliminary  critic,  became  father  of  a  nine-pound  merly  served  on  the  Telegraph  staff. 

Jack  Mk>.  S.  L.  Daeb,  _ steps  to  Duild  a  national  shrine  ^  at  daughter  on  May  6.  Frank  H,  Sallows,  reporter,  Lansing 

^  America.  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  theatre  editor  ’of  (Mich.)  State  Journal  and  Hayden  R 

h^^^ust.MJketimtandResearJuanater';  Brooks  Emerson,  city  editor.  North-  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  since  Palmer,  columnist  on  the  Journal, 
Gbobob  H.  Stwatb,  Orenlation  Manater;  Louis  A.  ampton  (Mass.)  Daily  Hampshire  1090  the  late  Hazen  Conklin  have  been  named  chairman  and  vice- 

PfJ!^'^  N«Mfyr;  JOHH  Jobbsob,  Gozettc,  has  resigned  to  b^me  as  s’lmday  editor.  Shortly  after  grad-  chairmam,  re^ctively  of  a  publicity 

tPasUuiiou,  D.  C.  Bureau,  Gbbbbal  Pbbss  Associa-  su^rvisor  of  the  Worthington  Pump  uation  from  Brown  University  Byrnes  and  information  division  of  the  Ing- 

tioB,  Jambs  J.  Butibb  sBd  Gbobgb  H.  Mabmiro,  &  Machinery  Corp.,  Holyoke,  Mass.  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Evening  I^am  Coimty  Council  of  Defense. 

iSrtro^tsB  loeo?^  ^*’**’’’®“*  Mi^  suburban  edi-  Bulletin,  and  after  four  years  of  gen-  Charles  Day,  author  of  Lights  O’ 

Cbkaco  Bubbau.  810  Lou^  Cuarauue  and  Atei-  SpnngfUld  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  eral  reportorial  work  was  named  Day,  appearing  in  the  Norfolk  (Va) 

360  Mukttau  Ateuiu.  Td.  Sute  has  resigned.  theatre  and  feature  editor.  Bradford  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  been  made  poet 

Frank  H.  Kuest,  former  assistant  Swan  has  been  named  to  succeed  laureate  of  Virginia.  The  action  was 

city  editor  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.)  Byrnes  as  theatre  editor.  taken  by  the  state  legislature  at  its 

osda  IAA,7]  Ern  Tarvou;  1716  Nora  HokartBoui.  Nc«s-Prcss.  has  joined  the  editorial  LouU  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  recent  session  in  Richmond. 

Lo«  ABgdc%  TdephoBB,  HeBip«te«d  5722.  Stan  of  the  ban  Dtego  Union.  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  was  initiated  William  Fitzpatrick,  managing  edi- 

George  W.  Roe,  formerly  day  news  May  15  by  the  Ohio  State  University  tor  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  States, 


4806.  Gbobgb  A.  Bbardbrbubo^  Editor;  Habbt 
C.  Biacb,  Adoertiriut  Eepreseutahoe. _ 


Paei/ie  Coast  Corresfoudeuts:  Campbell  Watboh, 
2la  Derty  ^rAB^kdey,  CbI.,  Tdephooe,  Tborn- 


Poei/Se  Coon  Adoertisiut  Eeyreteutatm;  Durcar  A  _ ... _ .  _ ^  _ j  _ _ _  _ _ w—  ..-w  _ _ _ 

t^^tierulpa^Tu3dinJ,iM^^  editor  of  Ae  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  chapter  of  Si^a  Delta  Chi,  profes-  C.  P.  Liter,  managing  editor  of  the 

g«lB^  Tdepkopg  Pretpm  631^ _ | _  has  become  editor  of  the  Oakland  sional  journalistic  fraternity  at  Co-  Baton  Route  State  Times  and  Mom- 

teaiM  Q^e;  Veba  Cbardlb^  Mauater,_“Down  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer.  He  has  been  lumbus.  ing  Advocate,  and  Norman  Walker, 


tlong^,  B*raet  Gate 


DitruiT  AoTSBTumo 


L  1*^  Examiner  for  the  past  seven  jeny  CosteUo,  Albany  Knicker-  Baton  Rouge  correspondent  of  the 
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years.  He  has  succeeded  Harold  bocker  News  cartoonist  has  been  Associated  Press,  at  a  banquet  meet- 

_ -^-1— _ 1  .  -  -  ..  -  .  -  2 _ _ O _  2->2a.2_4.^J  _ _ 


Kreuger,  resigned. 


honored  by  national  distribution  of  a  “8  May  8  were  initiated  as  memben 
Dan  McGuire,  sports  editor,  Berke-  booklet  reproducing  his  cartoons  on  f^®  Louisiana  State  University 
ley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette,  has  joined  the  taxpayer.  The  booklet  is  dis-  chapter  of  Sigina  Delta  Chi,  profes 
the  San  Francisco  bureau  of  United  tributed  by  the  Citizens  Public  Ex 

penditure  Survey. 


sional  journalistic  fraternity. 

William  L.  IngersoU,  editorial  di- 


1  forW-1 

B  coft  of  322  per  week  eerne  bi  low  b  rate  on  a  62 
dole  bade  ai  any  other  icbedole,  nemdy,  8182  per 


Press.  He  was  succeeded  at  the  Ga¬ 
zette  by  Shavenau  Glick,  formerly  of 
the  Pasadena  (Cal.)  Post. 

Sherwood  Stokes,  former  associate  pared  and  edit^  a  24-page  “Wings  for  Star,  and  Sunday  Herald,  has  m- 


Frank  E.  Ross,  aviation  editor  of  rector  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  News- 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  pre-  papers,  the  Morning  Era,  Evening 


dii^TpSL  mS^be‘Tde6n^^y’  ®«iitor  of  the  Winter  Haven  (Fla.)  Victory”  edition  April  23  to  mark  the  sumed  the  additional  duties  of  oU  edl- 
BAadnle.  _  Daily  Chief,  now  has  a  civil  service  dedication  of  the  Goodyear  Aircraft  tof  of  the  papers. 


CLAtsirtBP  Ratbb:  ^  per  atBte  line  one  time,  70c  position  at  the  Pensacola  Naval  Air  Corporation  plant  there.  Dorothy  Challis  (Mitzi)  Mott,  free- 

WA^S^^^rSe  per  .,.te  line  ene  time;  r-  u  r  w  Dunne,  San  ^cisco  adver-  lancing  Phoe^  newspaperwoman  for 

40c  per  egetc  line  four  tiiaee  (ooont  fire  words  to  Harold  Fisher,  former  state  news  tising  man  who  writes  sports  fea-  many  years,  has  been  appomted  tele* 
tke  OneL _  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  has  tures  under  the  name  of  Don  Glen-  graph  editor  of  the  Douglas  (Ariz.) 


SSS  *f  resided  as  publicity  director  of  the  don,  is  now  doing  special  sports  ar-  Dispatch,  a  post  to  which  she  wai 

$4.60;  Foreiri,  86.  ’  Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  tides  for  the  San  Francisco  Call-  named  following  the  recent  death  ol 

Club  Ratbb:  Tba  dab  rata  bib  Applicable  to  all  and  has  purchased  from  his  father-in-  Bulletin.  John  A.  Curry,  editor. 

■abwiiptioM  in  any  ooa  ormoation— w^«  an  interest  in  the  Tuskegee  (Ala.) 


pBid  fcr.by  th.  compBnir  w  indhriduBlB 


••bteriptioai  to  Bcparate  addrcBtei  lor  one  year _ 

or  OM  eobaeriptioo  for  three  yeart,  810;  fize  or  more  will  operate. 

-•-^^t*».oreS"Sr*?n&*L'&<!n“  _Janies  C.  Derieux,  associate  editor. 


Fred  Shields,  of  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Union  editorial  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  as  radio 


With  The  Colors 


I  year 
for  fiVt  J 
tba  tame  baiii— aamdy 


yeart  at  $16.00;  additional  nibtcriptioot  on  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  has  been  -rx*  ^ 
e  baii.-namely  three  dollart  each.  named  South  Carolina  director  for  the 


annoimcer  on  Station  KFMB,  San  JAMES  RUSSELL  WIGGINS,  manag 


ing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 


lAember:  .reGCTatxm  m  Ameri^  Na-  Office  of  Price  Administration  Mr  Robert  B.  Tuckman,  acting  corres-  Pwt^er  Press,  has  been  given  a  cap- 

tkmalEditmrt  A^ab^Natioart  BettmBnaiieM  Aonun^teation.  Mr.  j  .  ,  ^  Associated  Press  in  tarn  s  commission  m  the  mtelligence 

and  tbe  And  t  Bureau  ol  Cucu  ationi  with  Deneux  will  contmue  his  newsnaner  ponaent  or  me  Associaiea  rress  m 


an  areraft  audited  net  paid  “A.  B.  C”  circulation  duties. 


Six  Mootb* 

Ended 

Net 

Peid 

Total  Di*- 
tributioa 

"bee.  31.  IMl . 

11,661 

12,351 

•  1940 . 

11,663 

12,473 

•  1038 . 

12,227 

13,009 

•  1938 . 

12.141 

13.063 

•  1907 . 

11,738 

11779 

■  1936 . 

10.865 

12,064 

•  1936 . 

iai78 

11,206 

•  1934 . 

9.051 

10,607 

•  1933 . 

8,025 

9,810 

•  1932 . 

9,337 

10,488 

•  1931 . 

10,110 

11,120 

■  1930 . 

10,403 

11,417 

•  1929 . 

10,180 

11,664 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  enlisted  in  the  section  of  the  United  States  army  ^ 
Jack  Quinlan  one-time  noUtical  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  Robert  Wilson  for«s.  Herbert  Lefkovitz  Lewis,  ^ 
editor  of  Minneapolis  TribSe  and  ol  the  Albany,  N.  Y.  AP  bureau,  has  torial  ^  been  named  acting 

later  sports  editor  of  the  old  Minne-  been  named  correspondent  at  Sy- 

apolis  Journal,  recently  joined  the  racuse.  R.  S.  ^rvm,  managmg  e<htor:  and 

Minneapolis  Star  Journal  copy  desk.  Ed  Barnett,  former  news  editor  of  George  P.  Marvm,  advertismg  man- 
However,  he  is  currently  hospitalized  the  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Tribune  and  ager  of  the  Beatrice  (Nebr.)  BoWV 
for  an  operation.  News,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bea-  Sun,  reported  for  duty  as  buck  priy®^ 

Dr.  John  Evans,  Chicago  Tribune  trice  (Neb.)  Sun  and  will  take  over  a*  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  April  30. 

religion  editor,  delivered  the  com-  the  beat  of  R.  S.  Marvin,  managing  They  have  been  associated  with  thtf 

mencement  address  at  Valparaiso  editor,  who  has  joined  the  army  and  father,  E.  M.  Marvin,  editor  and  pub* 

University,  May  10.  His  subject  was  is  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  lisher  of  the  Sun. 

“Why  Be  Educated?”  Kan.  Harry  Parker,  24,  staff  artist  for  ths 
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Cleveland  Newt,  May  6  became  the  since  July,  1940,  has  been  called  to  taan  and  presiunbably  with  Gener^  quirer,  was  commissioned  a  Major 
thirteenth  editorial  department  em-  service  as  a  First  Lieutenant  of  the  Wainwright  in  Corregidor  when  it  in  the  U.  S.  Army  and  is  now  with 
ploye  to  join  the  armed  forces  oi  the  Army  Reserve.  He  is  at  Aberdeen  fell  last  Wednesday.  Last  word  re-  the  Bureau  of  Public  Relations  with 
United  States.  (Md.)  proving  groimds.  Richard  H.  ceived  from  Gallagher  was  on  Dec.  headqiuuters  in  Baltimore. 

Alderman  Duncan,  former  chief,  Hartford,  former  city  editor,  is  now  24  last.  Hugh  S.  Sutherlani^  als^f  John  McCarthy,  Dave  McCarthy 

Columbia  (S.  C.)  bureau.  Associated  acting  managing  editor.  the  Record  staff,  is  now  at  the  (no  relative),  and  Jimmy  Calhoun, 

Press,  has  entered  the  navy  with  rank  Kent  Sagendorph,  former  aviation  Training  Class  at  Fort  &11,  Ol^.  jji  Philadelphia  Record,  are 

of  lieutenant  and  is  assigned  to  duty  editor  of  the  Chicago  Titrtes,  has  been  Max  Kahn,  fon^r  Rerord  a<wertismg  latest  additions  to  the  armed  forces, 
as  assistant  public  relation  officer,  called  into  service  with  the  United  nian,  entered  Federal  ^ryiro  as  a  Calhoun  is  with  the  U.  S.  Marines, 
Miami,  Fla.  States  Army  air  corps  with  the  rank  First  Lieutenant  with  me  103rd  Ob-  John  at  Bolling  Field  and  Dave  now 

Jack  Hart,  former  Syracuse  (N  Y.)  captain.  servation  squamon.  He  ^  been  gjj  joute  to  Ft  Lee,  Va. 

Herald- Journal  reporter,  has  been  in-  Lieutenant  Jimmy  Gallagher,  son  natrof John  T.  Stethers,  advertising  man- 

ducted  into  the  army  and  is  now  train-  of  Philadelphia’s  Postmaster  and  observation  patrol  over  the  Atlantic.  ^  Evening 

ing  at  Camp  Croft,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  Philadelphia  Record  sports  writer,  Paul  McGahan,  former  Washington  Times,  has  been  inducted  into  the 

Jack  Tallent,  former  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  reporter,  has 
entered  the  army  air  corps  as  a  para¬ 
trooper. 

Leo  Hofeller,  assistant  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Daily  Newt,  has  joined 
the  Army,  luid  Eugene  Ward,  golf  and 
tennis  writer  at  the  News,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  Marines. 

Robert  B.  Tuckman,  29,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Syracuse 
N.  Y.,  left  newspaper  work  htey  7  to 
enter  the  Marine  Corps.  He  has  left 


Producing  Results 
For  102  Years 


N.  B.  FOREST, 

Ifo.  ST  Adams«tt,  Memphis,  Tea., 

4HAS1WI  NMlnS  Ina  XMtk 

Iventf-SnIlktiT  FMOt  Mfnn.  U  wklah  h*|p 
iMlntW  call  IM  aMwUM  M  pnrckMara.'IS 

H«  wU  b*  IB  tka  •( 

frwa  Nartk  wS  Ssklk  Oaraliak  mr,  MBtk.  Ul,  Ne- 
■r*  Drpot  I*  kB*  •(  lb*  Mt  aapMa  ud  miBMdloiii 
nUblUkacBl*  kf  tk*  bins  IB  tk*  Soaikna  mnlry,  and 

kla  rag alauaaa  aBaat  aad  aTMaakUo,  ctaknllkaak.  Bau 
oaa  aadpanlan  kaliii  alrlctl,  akaaiaad  akd  rMarctd. 
aia  kla  fa  ta  taiBlah  a  aaataaara  A.  I  HraaBta/ind 

S«M  kkBda,  aaaB«  aBd  parMct  Ib  bod,  kkd  alad.  Me. 
(Taaa  lakaB  aa  aaalalaa.  laoSI 


HENRY  VA.N  PELT,  EiHir  mi  pNpirM. 


MEMPHIS,  T 


IU1UC.-TW  ,dkBC  af  tik  ; 
■  lair  ■adMaafk.i 


Thomas  Clements,  advertising  de¬ 
tail  department,  Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main 
Line  Times,  was  inducted  into  the 
U.  S.  Army,  May.  9. 

Charles  M.  Young,  whose  father, 
C.  M.  Young,  is  publisher  of  the 
Helena  (Ark.)  World,  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps  at  Foster  Field,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Kan.  His  brother.  Jack  Young, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  Worl^ 
is  now  assigned  to  the  Army’s  public 
relations  office  at  Camp  Robinson 
near  Little  Rock. 

Francis  J.  Brick,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Waterbury  (Corm.)  Republi¬ 
can  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  army  and  has 
started  his  basic  training. 

James  Reese  McKeldin,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  former  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  has  been  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  aviation  service  and 
left  this  week  for  Miami,  Fla.,  to  be 
sworn  in  for  active  duty. 

Joe  Kelly,  sports  editor  and  with 
the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Freeman, 
for  17  years,  has  been  sworn  in  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  Field  Artil¬ 
lery,  U.  S.  Army,  West  Point. 

Gerald  M.  Richardson,  editor  of  the 
Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  and 
this  week  reported  for  technical  train- 
hig  at  a  camp  at  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C. 

Franklin  E.  Jordan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald 


A  URE.4T  M.tN  HAS  PAjXE.N 
in.  Ilian  H»n.tu  k 

ba^  laa  MM 


General  Forrest,  brilliant  Confeder¬ 
ate  raider  and  originator  of  modem 
cavalry  tactics,  was  a  slave  trader 
before  the  Civil  War.  This  is  his 
business  card  which  ran  in  the  Ap¬ 
peal  in  1857. 


I>  ••  bir  M  kiW  M  ax  cat 

aipaWaa  uflka  •niial  <•»  = 

Bkl  akb  M  aN  coaifal 

to  prto  aatoal  ilato,  <a  to  r  ' 
»na«bi^  aai  d.M,M  labiLiibiB  aki 
^  (kaaki  lha  axat  ■»! 

r.  a  TV  XtobiiO.  a.1*  ii  k.  to 
lagtoa  af  ikto  thj  eal,  aaaUia  a  toak 
Mtotoato  adkr  lato  Iba  iSO 
Jaabaaa.aa  ihaa  fa»i"  aato  faltopi 


Memphii  and  Arkaniai  Bivar 
CONFEDERATE  STATES  LINE. 

CHANGE  or  SCHEDOLB. 

The  schedule  on  the  little  rock 

AND  NAPOLEON  RIVER  ROUTE  bai 
brra  changail- 

Ilarearicr  lha  Boata  ok  tbii  Routa  will  laare  Na- 
polaon,  00 

TneadaTa,  TbaraUaya  and  Bandajt, 
Tkia  chiniKa  ia  mada  *o  as  to  nio  light  Boata 

ON’ia'Tr  xo  isrAi»oiaEoxy, 

duriag  low  water,  aud  lo  eonoect  with  lha  Meia* 
14111  Bod  Vickiburgpkckeiiat  Napoleon.  We  hava 
len  liglit  bo.'ita,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  run  through 
to  Little  Roek  all  tha  low  water  aeaaoo. 

JNO.  D.  ADAMS. 

July  18,  1661.  Proprietor. 


mj  wm.-'rvta  U  la  wak  t  l 
tojkl  yn  .aitito  m-orroj  a^to  iba  ' 
allka  f.toOiarl.aa  atouaaj  aT  iba  T . 
Uba  to  bUl.xai  t^pai  ibtoa  la  *a  r; 
fn  M  aaiA*  palbiai  ot  lha  dty  ruatort 
■if  Mu  k  la  kto  <4,  Atoa  to  ba  to  aS  aaa 
Wat.  autot  ff«u*"abir  Jljf.to  a  lb 
topwalo-toaa  baWtoto.  Tbw  » 
auto  ibaaArac'kaar (■■.Wat.  aba  hails' 
a.,*''  .y*M|rfias«a  kto4rf  toAxuaigM 
Ito,  N«a  ■a»'i— a  n.  Ib.t  Ibkibll"' 


We  Reported  the  Death 
Of  “Old  Hichory” 


Memphis  was  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  river  ports  of  the  glamorous 
steamboat  era.  The  entire  town  of 
Napoleon,  Ark.,  mentioned  in  this 
Appeal  ad,  later  fell  into  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  completely  disappeared 
when  the  river  bank  collapsed. 


The  Commercial  Appeal  is  a 
great  newspaper  because  it  is 
imbued  with  all  the  traditions, 
all  the  achievements,  of  its  102 
years.  Wiimer  of  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  a  long  list  of  journal¬ 
istic  citations,  to  the  people  of 
the  Mid-South  it  is  far  more  than 
their  newspaper.  It  is  the  most 
profound  influence  in  their  lives. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  is  out¬ 
standingly  productive  for  adver¬ 
tising  for  these  reasons.  It  covers 
a  splendidly  prosperous  market 
— the  largest  market  area  in  the 
South.  Aud  it  is  extremely  close 
to  the  people  of  this  market — 
able  to  reach  them  most  effec- 
tievly  with  advertising. 


In  the  old  files  of  the  Memphis 
Appeal,  we  came  across  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  One  of  the  great  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States,  fa¬ 
mous  Indian  fighter,  hero  of 
the  War  of  1812,  legendary  duel¬ 
ist,  and  foimder  of  the  “spoils 
system”  of  American  politics,  he 
remains  to  this  day  Tennessee’s 
most  colorful  personality. 


C<»LiT*8  REPEATERS. 

APlMElolof  tkitmoit  r)e»ir«»  i,  ■  ■  nn 

bU  of  oil  ftro-ormt  Joot  ro* 
ccivo4  by  tbo  oobocriber;  ibe 
repatOtioD  of  tbit  Piatol  It  oot  ffw 
rtoftoed  to  tbit  toeiioa  of  eooo-  WW 
tryt  nor  to  tbo  United  Sittotg  bot  it  tsteoded,  mott 
jattly»lotU  pitect  vborotNoetnett  tod  cMoitncy 
in  ineb  wtai^nt  oro  eontidtrtdof  toy  worlb>  Wo 
have  o  few  of  the  Pocket  tite  in  boNtt;  wt  hove  ol* 
to  on  extro  Urge  one  intended  for  the  Ntvy  eortloOa 
NXIUllM.kN* 

Dtolcr  iA  Pint  Wet^bre  end  Jewelry* 
myl6  Corner  Front  lUw  end  Medioonet. 


The  story  of  his  death  ran  in 
1845.  That  was  a  long  time  ago 
— when  raw  America  was  still  in 
the  frontier  stage.  The  roots  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal  are 
established  that  deeply  in  the 
South. 


Allusion  to  Navy  service  in  this 
Appeal  notice  recalls  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  maintained  a  Navy  Yard  in 
Memphis  in  the  1840’s.  Altho  1000 
miles  inland,  Memphis  was  deemed 
an  important  cog  in  the  defense  of 
the  Western  frontier. 


The  Commercial  Appaal  kAd 
ITw  Praaa-ScimItBr  aia  tba  tare 
grtat  Sciippa-Hoarmrd  nawspa- 
pars  aarvina  Mamphla.  Rapra- 
amted  by  tha  National  Adver- 
UaiBS  Dapartmant  o(  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Naarapmra,  230  PUk 
Avanua.  Ntw  Tork.  Alao  ia 
ChieaiCD.'  Oftrott,  FUlad^la. 
Matapnta  and  Oaa  PtaaMaeo. 


THE  MEMPHIS 

COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Yearbooks  Provide  Good 
Promotion  Themes 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 

ALWAYS  an  event  in  newspaper  pro-  stenographers  and  other  employes  in  Ad  Main 
motion  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a  campaign  recently.  Result  was  a  %%« 

Yearbook.  With  each  new  edition  one  lot  of  good-natured  joshing  that  Tq 
is  impelled  to  say,  first  thing,  “This  helped  a  lot  in  personnel  relations.” 
is  the  best  ever.”  The  1942  edition,  TVlOlV 

published  several  weeks  ago,  is  no  Liquor  in  Cleveland  ^  ll“ir  X&U 

different  It  is  the  best  ever.  It  tells  THE  Cleveland  News  is  currently  is-  Boston  Mav 


Chalk  up  another  for  newsprint,  the  Woonsocket  Call  said  in  part, 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  “Memos  for  apropos  of  OPA  price  freezing  effects 
Members,”  the  monthly  4-pager  that  on  newspapers: 

keeps  members  informed  of  the  Bu-  “The  retailer  is  bound  to  be  affected 
reau’s  .doings,  is  being  done  now  in  by  the  ‘lag’  between  purchases  in  the 
newsprint.  And  a  very  fine  job  it  past  and  sales  at  a  ceiling  price  in 
tiums  out,  too.  the  future.  I  expect  a  drop  in  linage 

■  fviii  ^  confusion  as  much  as  any- 

Ad  McmCfCf©r<?  Told  thing  else  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
nu  1  regulations  are  understood 


^  I  When  the  regulations  are  \mderstood 

•  should  return  to  a  volume  normal 

O  uOll  for  these  days  when  autos,  refrigera- 

■  sc  s  ■■  ■  typewriters  and  new  homa 

TllGir  Advortisilia  ^^e  oH  the  market.  As  always  this 

_  new  problem  is  a  challenge  to  the 

Boston,  May  12 — William  Dwight,  capable  advertising  salesman.  Fm 


tW  script-Times  and  president  of  the  improve  the  competitive  standing  of 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Asso-  hi/  customers  by  his  sound  advice  to 
f  department  ciation  suggested  advertising  man-  use  the  proper  type  and  amount  of 


whiA  includes  a  wealth  of  essential  of  liquor  control.  This  provides  data  ggers  edit  their  advertising  to  save 
n^lKt  and  news^^r  data,  are  arti-  on  wholesale  and  retaU  botUe  sales  newsprint;  criticized  their  soliciting 
cles  by  Jo^ph  F.  Sartor^  board  cl^-  each  month  by  brands  and  counties,  method  of  selling  ads  compared  to 
man  of  the  Security  First  Nabonal  Cumulative  brand  data  and  compara-  radio’s  salesmanship  procedure;  pro- 
B^  of  Los  Angeles;  Claude  Wizard,  tive  data  for  the  same  period  a  year  phesied  that  advertising  managers 


ciation  suggested  advertising  man-  ygg  thg  proper  type  and  amount  of 
agers  edit  their  advertising  to  save  newspaper  advertising.” 


newsprint;  criticized  their  soliciting  Tsrpes  of  small  advertising  to  take 
method  of  selling  ads  compared  to  up  slack  mentioned  in  the  discussions 
radio’s  salesmanship  procedure;  pro-  were:  daily  restaurant  menus,  small 
phesied  that  advertising  managers  service  organizations,  small  grocer 


^retary  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Rufi^  ago  are  al^  included.  You  can  see  ;;;;;irha;:  to  getTut  an^^^  ST  replac^ 

B  von  Kleii^d,  prudent  of  the  how  valuable  data  of  this  kmd  are  three-line  ads  in  addition  to  attending  cSy  I^A  aL  appliance  service  ads, 
University  of  SouUiemCalffoinia;  and  for  those  concerned  with  marketing  to  their  executive  duties.  IS^n  incHds  mn  m  lolS^SfctS 


Tr  mikiichar  nt  ’  j  j  -x:  -  1  u  1-  u  •”  Gxecutive  duties.  $1.00  an  inch  ads  run  on  local  picture 

.  t>£  ^  .  piAhsher  of  and  advertismg  alcoholic  beverages  m  Occasion  was  the  spring  meeting  of  ^age 

aiTOR  &  Pu^pR.  As  always,  too  Ohio  when  you  note  that  the  Greater  the  New  England  Newspaper  Adver-  “What  ran  do 

Ae  books  design  is  exciting  and  Cleveland  area  covered  in  this  report  tising  Executives  Association  held  t 

dramatic.  last  year  accounted  for  one-third  of  here  todav  Dwieht  was  the  luncheon  salesman  on 

Different  in  technique  but  serving  the  dollar  volume  of  liquor  sales  in  guest  sneaker  ^  followmg  suggestions 

somewhat  the  same  purpose  is  the  the  State.  ,  were  made:  try  bonuses  or  commis- 


Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune’s  Yearbook.  Dependence  on  Advertisinq  sions;  insist  each  salesman  make  at 

This  is  designed  and  written  to  sim-  Trends  of  the  Times  “VTith  the  curtailment  in  newsprint  least  one  new  contact  every  day;  give 

ulate  a  popular  mass  magazine.  It  is  “TRENDS  OF  THE  TIMES  ”  the  4-  ^‘Ivertising  departments  will  them  a  pep  talk  each  day;  suggek 

rich  with  information  about  Oakland  nrUini,  have  to  do  a  little  editing  along  with  salesman  sell  customer  -  confidence 


were  made:  try  bonuses  or  commis¬ 
sions;  insist  each  salesman  make  at 


“With  the  curtailment  in  newsprint  least  one  new  contact  every  day;  give 
supply,  advertising  departments  will  them  a  pep  talk  each  day;  suggest 


ricn  wiui  imormauon  aooui  uaxiano  external  house  magazine  which  ^  ", 

and  its  market  from  cover  to  cover,  xu  Vorlr  Timp*  Viae  Keen  cen»1  news  department,  he  said.  And  to  retailers  saymg  theyve  weathered 

Editor  E.  Van  Ribbink  deserves  a  5_,„  ne^nle  m^thl^  for  added:  “We  can  clean  out  a  lot  of  worse  problems  than  the  present  ones 

la.*e  eredit  for  fte  big  job  o(  putlmg  ^  te  tenth  ‘"SiS 

this  information  together.  Yet  we  fear  rnKp  Uf  "®^P  ^°“e  the  paper  up.  careers,  review  salesmans  selling 


this  information  together.  Yet  we  fear 
this  Yearbook  is  lacking  as  a  promo- 


year  in  a  new  fo^t.  The  plam  Ut-  “gome  of  us  haven’t  been  too  par-  equipment;  advertising 


UUS  learooOK  is  laCKing  as  a  promo-  Xi  RvO  namnKlot  which  **=*>=*»*  nxxntw 

tion  to  interest  advertising  people.  p!nwi,^  T/a^Vcit  hll  al  t*cular  on  the  type  of  advertising  should  give  salesmen  a  lift  by  going 

-•n- . -  U - 1-  _  Promotion  Manager  Ivan  Veit  has  al-  because  we  were  after  out  with  them  and  talking  to  cus 


They  are  busy  people.  They  have  a  n  j  «i  x  exnensive  and  ^^x,.  «xux  xx.^..x 

lot  to  read.  It  is  doubtful  whether  volume,  Dwight  continued.  Per-  tomers  themselves. 


loi  lo  reaa.  «  is  aouDum  wnemer  effective”  promotion  has  hlos-  ur^T^Vh  m^ncv  anH 

they  would  allot  O^and  t^  time  ^  publication  8%xll  in  aTertU/e 

necessary  to  read  through  this  fat  pvritinglv  rnnHcm  in  Hccign  .  Pressure  off  advertising. 


Past  president  Arthur  T.  Brush, 
sales  manager,  Manchester  Union- 


lo  reaa  xnrougn  mis  lai  excitinvlv  modem  in  desiffn.  ^  »vx,,=x.xpx..6.  a-ics 

But  compensation  for  this  lustra-  give  more  attention  to  the  Leader,  according  to  custom,  was  pre- 


is  the  fact  that  merely  thumbing  Purpose  of  the  publication  re- 

through  it  one  gains  a  fine  mpr^ion  the  same-to  inform  readers 


of  what’s  happening  in  Oakland  this  ^hout  the  New  York  market 


quality  of  advertising  which  plays  sented  with  a  plaque  of  himself, 
such  an  important  part  in  the  paper.”  I 
Dwight  believes  that  papers  have  Pn 


year  of  war. 

What  They  Miss  Most 


in  gen-  ^een  too  dependent  on  the  revenue 


eral  andAeNew  York  T^es  in  par-  ^^e  advertising  department  and 

ticular.  New  feature  is  The  Busmess 


that  the  better  alternative  is  to  follow 


WnOT  iney  IVUSS  TCOSl  Trend”  a  brief  .aimmatinn  nf  the  ~ 

BEST  newspaper  promotion  ad  we’ve  month’s  business  situation.  Prepared  Srculation^dSaSenr*'''^^ 
seen  in  some  time  was  run  counle  u..  u.. circulation  department. 


seen  in  some  time  was  run  couple  hy  the  paper’s  business  news  staff, 
of  weeks  ago  by  a  laundry.  It  ap-  tlus  ig  -^u  excellent  feature.  So  far 


“In  the  New  England  area  we’ve  not 
been  getting  enough  for  our  newspa- 


;ea;^1;  the  TsVaZ^^'ry  ni^-  ^we  k^owTb  the  oSy  bSnS^  been  gating  enough  for  our  newspa-  I 
W  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  ZZJ^Z’  L  ^  Yo?k  ma"S  (JOBBlN 

Journal  over  the  signature  of  the  issued  by  any  medium,  which  is  rather  <  ®  added^^ 

Standard  Laundry.  Headline  was  a  funny  situation.  New  York  being  the  _j  ,«anac»<.rc  inh  of 

2.^“^  4;  -ri  jg 

course,  is  the  home  town  paper.  Ulus-  PYI  f v‘  HlP 

+i,x.  .u  JL.  ...  “  tor  type  minded;  radio  is  salesmanship  |A|*A 

tTotion  I»inted  up  the  theme— swell  tHOR  M.  SMITH,  who  s  been  doing  minded.  We’re  older  and  perhaps,  in  WR 

^ot  of  Ae  out-of-town  newsstand  at  such  a  good  job  as  promotion  man-  fog  past,  too  sure  of  our  ground. 

Timw  Square,  i^ple  standing  around  ager  of  the  Son  Froncisco  Call-Bulle-  We’re  not  putting  up  the  aggressive  WX 

home  town  papem,  tin,  is  going  to  try  to  do  as  good  or  fight  our  competitor  is,”  concluded  ^ 

soldier  coming  up,  hand  m  pocket  to  better  for  the  Army.  He’s  taken  a  Dwight. 

getcoinsto  buy  his  home  town  pa^r.  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  a  captain  jn  round  table  discussion,  led  by  ,  .  , 

Specific  application  of  theme  m  this  fo  the  Air  Forces.  Will  start  his  tour  nresident  Henrv  M  Healy  Holyoke  *  ' 

infffanM  'Bras  t«ib  tnhiita  ■!/>  tha  r  j  .x  ,  ...  ,  . _ .  presiQem  Henry  aa.  nemy,  xioiyone  the  entire  Soutl 


country  s  biggest  market.  jj^ght  “We’re  not  doing 

_y_  the  job  radio  is  doing.  We’re  solici- 

*’  tor  type  minded;  radio  is  salesmanship 

THOR  M.  SMITH,  who’s  been  doing  minded.  We’re  older  and  perhaps,  in 
such  a  good  job  as  promotion  man-  the  past,  too  sure  of  our  ground. 


instance  was  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Jersey  Journal  for  being  “what  Jersey 
City  folks  miss  most  when  they  are 
away  from  home.” 

Models  on  the  Staff 

interesting  slant  on  using  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  own  newspaper’s  staff 
as  photographic  models  in  your  pro¬ 
motion  comes  from  Ray  Kruskopf, 
newqiaper  promotion  manager  of  toe 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une.  Ray  ran  a  striking  page  toe 
other  day  promoting  toe  Tribune’s 
appeals  for  women  in  which  he  used 
a  large  illustration  of  a  comely  young 
gal  lying  on  toe  floor  reading  the 
paper.  “The  model,”  he  writes,  “is 
a  reception  girl  in  toe  advertising  de¬ 
partment  In  our  promotion,  we  try 
to  bring  the  employes  in  whenever 
possible.  It  creates  favorable  talk 
throu^out  toe  organization,  builds 
employe  goodwill,  gets  the  employes 
talking  to  their  friends  about  the 
newqwpers.  We  used  caricatures  of 
salesmen,  r^xirters,  photographers. 


of  duty  in  Washington. 

365,000  people  make  the 
Youngstown  metropoli¬ 
tan  district  the  third 
largest  in  Ohio. 

Advertisers  cannot  cover 
this  rich  market  without 
the 

Youngstown 

Vindicator 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

National  Repretentativet 


New  York  Phlladelphis  Atlanta 
Detroit  Boaton  Chicaso  San  Frandaco 


Transcript-Telegram,  Buell  Hudson,  of 

R  New  Cnckano's  I 


FRON 


Some  idea  of  the  resard  which 
local  Anna  have  for  advertialnr 
In  the  Standard-Tlmea,  Mercury 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  des¬ 
pite  commodity  freezing  and  other 
wartime  reatrictions,  local  linase 
durinr  the  first  lour  months  of 
1942  haa  fallen  off  less  than  1%. 
The  lush  New  Bedford  market  la 
available  to  you  at  one  low  adver- 
tisins  rate. 


•  Jacksonville’s  skyline  NOW  spreads  out  t* 
the  entire  South  .  .  .  via  boat,  truck,  railroii 
—every  possible  avenue  of  merchandise  dir 
tribution.  The  city  is  a  ‘‘natural''  lor  tUa 
because  all  of  the  sreat  national  firms  loef 
aso  recomized  it  as  a  strategic  point. 

Oat  from  Jacksonville  so  ALL  the  needs  d 
ALL  Florida.  The  dty  is  a  “feeder"  tor  * 
prosperous  State.  Add  to  this.  JacksonviUs’i 
accelerated  industrial  pidure  and  Uncle  Sam'i 
pay -dollars. 

Duval  County's  210.143  population  seen* 
more  important  now.  under  current  coaA- 
tions.  than  buckshot-drculation  over  alt  Flo* 
rida,  because  Jacksonville  is  THB  center  ot 
activity.  Government  payrolls,  plus  ns* 
industry  money,  is  "yravy.”  The  Jourail 
meets  and  neeta  people  ot  Duval  County  i* 
the  eveniny  when  they  have  time  to  THUU 
about  what  to  buy. 


available  to  you  at  one  low  adver-  ■  H 
tisiny  rate.  ■ 

e! 


acKSonvnit 

I  FLORIDA 

Journal 


REPRESENTATIVES 

dOWN  «  PERRY  A550CIATE$ 


-SO  you  can  see  America  later! 


Change  just  one  word—2xv^  you  have  a  challenging, 
fighting  phrase  for  all  Americans  who  travel  in  these 
critical  times  .  .  ."SERVE  America  Now— So  You  Can 
SEE  America  Later!” 


That  means:  Think  twice  before  you  do  any  unnecessary 
traveling.  Take  trips  before  or  after  the  mid-sununer  rush 
period  if  possible  .  .  .  travel  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  or  Thursday,  leaving  the  week-end  for 
war  workers  and  men  in  uniform  . . .  get  full  trip  infor¬ 
mation  and  tickets  in  advance  to  avoid  delay. 

The  one  big  job  for  transportation,  at  this  moment,  is 


to  keep  America’s  vital  war-time  traffic  on  the  move. 
The  people  Greyhound  is  carrying  and  intends  to  carry 
efficiently  are  seleaees,  fighting  men,  war  workers, 
essential  business  travelers— all  those  who  must  keep 
rolling  to  keep  America  rolling!  It’s  these  people  who 
now  form  the  big  majority  of  Greyhound  passengers, 
along  60,000  miles  of  American  highways. 

If  your  next  trip  isn’t  for  war<onnected  work,  or  for 
some  important  personal  reason,  why  not  postpone  it? 
Then  invest  the  money  you  save  in  U.  S.  War  Bonds 
or  Stamps.  You  can  help  Greyhound  do  a  job  for 
America-at-  War! 


THE  WAR  EFFORT  COMES  FIRST  WITH  GREYHOUND 


26— P  HOTOGRAPHY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Little  Rock  Has  Two 
Small  Photo  Departments 


By  JACK  PRICE 


those  drafted,  or  enlisting,  for  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  contract  is  open- 
able  at  the  end  of  one  year  on  the 
subjects  of  wages  and  hours  only. 

file  management  also  agreed,  but 
did  not  include  in  the  contract,  to  give 
$2  weekly  raises  to  those  earning  less 
than  $40  and  the  same  amoimt  to 
those  receiving  the  minimiun  wage 


Ccxmera  Knight 


“PHOTOS  and  Story  by  Brad  Will- 
son.”  This  by-line  is  well-known 
to  readers  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  par- 


Lrm£  ROCK,  ARK,  was  our  next  For  many  years  the  photographic  ^ 

port  of  call  after  leaving  Memphis,  work  was  done  by  a  commercial  stu-  scales  above  ^0.  A  seniority  provi- 

Tom^  which  we  reported  May  2,  dio  in  the  city.  Although  Joe  had  a  on  discharges  and  rehiring  also 

page  24.  key  to  the  plwt,  he  fotmd  it  embar-  agreed  to  by  the  management, 

For  the  past  five  years  we  rassing  on  several  occasions  when  but  not  included  in  the  contract, 
have  tried  to  break  our  trips  to  Okla-  trying  to  fi^h  his  work  to  discover  contract  affects  members  of  the 

homa  with  a  visit  to  this  delightful  the  developing  tanks  were  empty  ^d  editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 

city  but  because  of  the  time  element  he  was  without  a  formula  for  mixing  maintenance  staffs, 

we  never  quite  made  it.  Naturally,  some  new  solution.  There  were  times  ■ 

we  were  pleas^  with  the  opportunity,  when  he  stopped  in  at  the  studio  to  C  Alribcmia  EclitorS 
several  weeks  ago,  to  make  the  long  reload  only  to  learn  that  there  were  _  .  *■«  i  ^ 

delayed  visit  no  films.  Now  that  the  paper  has  its  BolOrO  TolCOl  GrOlip 

There  are  only  two  newspapers  in  own  plant,  Jto  sws  to  it  that  Acre  is  Huntsville,  Ala.,  May  11— Six  Ala- 

tl^  Arka^  Capitol,  but  each  has  a  developer  and  films  handy.  The  ac-  themselves  in  the 

photogra^c  departoent,  neither  be-  tual  finishing  and  pr^^ing  is  done  unusual  position  of  being  able  to  “talk 
ing  an  ela^te  plant  or  very  mod-  by  a  young  man  who  called  the  ^  ^  Congressional  committee 

em.  Our  fii^  stop  wm  at  the  ArJmn-  dark  room  te^ian  Tl^  c^p  is  ^  appeared  before  the  Tolan 

staff  photographers.  The  other  lens-  warm  weather  is  to  ice  up  the  de- 
lad,  Marvin  Balding,  was  on  an  as-  veloping  solutions,  but  there  were 
signment  and  did  not  return  in  time  several  instances  when  the  young  man 


ticularly  to  those 
of  the  Sunday 
Dispatch’s  maga¬ 
zine  section.  Ihat 
it  ^ould  appear 
on  page  features 
and  double-truck 
picture  pages  is 
a  constant  source 
of  amazement  to 
the  reporter- 
photographer 
who  start^  his 
newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  the  tra- 


Brad  Willtoiv 


ings  held  for  the  investigation  of  de¬ 
fense  migration  here  May  8. 
Questions  of  housing  thousands  of 


aUUUXlCUb  CUlU  UlU  IIUI.  ACtUAll  All  UlUC  OCVCXCil  AXiaMUAVCS  EASCUA  -  .  I _  n  • _ _ 

for  118  to  see  him.  Elliott  has  been  failed  to  chill  the  solutions  by  not  ^  ^  ^  # 

reporting  for  work  and  the  films  state  during  Ae  past  few 

draped  into  the  boxes  were  melted.  months,  problems  of  edu<»tion  and 
The  next  in  line  for  photographic  housing,  as  weU  as  what  steps  wuld 
honors  is  C.  R.  Lynn,  who  writes  a  he  taken  now  to  assure  security  for  a 
column  entitled  “News  About  People.”  Po^’^ar  South,  were  disc^ed. 

It  is  a  local  contribution  and  is  illus-  ^he  panel  was  composed  of  Ree^ 


with  the  paper  for  nine  months,  com¬ 
ing  to  this  organization  from  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial,  where  he 
began  his  photographic  career  as  a 
combination  photographer-engraver. 
Float  ia  Oaa  Room 


.  ,  trated  bv  the  author  who  onerates  a  T.  Amis,  editor  of  the  Huntsville 

The  photo  plant  on  this  newspa^r  Tl£  eenUema^T  is  also  Times;  Barrett  Shelton,  editor  of  the 


consists  of  oneT^rn'towhidTarae  This  genUeman  is  also 

photographic  work  is  done  by  both 
operators.  It  is  about  12x18  ft.,  in 
size  and  without  ventilation.  It  is 
fitted  with  an  old-fashioned  sink,  two 
work  benches,  one  being  used  for  the 
5x7  auto-focus  enlarger  and  the  other 
for  finishing,  several  enamelled  trays 
of  each  size  from  8x10  to  11x14,  and 
a  special  wooden  box  for  housing  the 
developing  and  fixing  boxes.  This 
box  is  packed  with  ice  in  the  hot 
weather  to  cool  the  solutions. 

The  prints  are  rarely  dried  on  ferro¬ 
type-tins,  being  turned  over  to  the 
engraving  department  after  they  are 
blotted  off.  The  photographers  use 
prepared  canned  developers  for  films 
and  papers  but  mix  their  own  hypo 


he  claims  no  distinction  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  he  has  done  very  well  with 
his  camera.  Three  other  reporters 
add  to  the  picture  staff.  It  appears 
that  when  a  picture  is  to  be  made  one 
of  these  gentlemen  picks  up  a  camera 
and  covers  the  assignment. 

Camera  Set  in  Advance 
They  tell  a  story  about  one  of  the 
departmental  editors  who  takes  a 
camera  with  her  on  all  her  assign¬ 
ments.  Joe  or  Lynn  will  set  the  shut¬ 
ter  speed  and  lens  diaphragm  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  rain  or  sunshine,  light  or 
darkness,  winter  or  summer,  the  cam¬ 
era  is  operated  without  further  ad¬ 
justment  Sometimes,  luck  helps  and 
solutions.  Their  work  is  conducted  a  picture  is  obtained,  but  more  often, 
in  straight  news  fashion  although  they  no  pictures. 

cover  for  all  the  departments  of  the  liie  current  picture  morgue  is  a 
paper.  Each  man  covers  from  three  novel  feature.  John  Ward,  city  editor. 


a  self-taught  cameraman  and  although  Dccotor  Daily;  Charles  Dobbins,  ^i- 

'tor  of  the  Anniston  Star  and  president 
of  the  Alabama  Press  Association; 
Gould  Beech,  associate  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser;  Osbum 
Zuber,  associate  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News;  and  George  Cox,  executive 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Register. 

■ 

High  Court  Denies 
Reconsideration 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  12 — The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  denied  the  application  of  the 
Schenectady  Union  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  for  reconsideration  of  the  court’s 
April  15  order  directing  that  trial  be 
had  on  the  suit  of  Rep.  Martin  L. 
Sweeney  against  the  publication. 

Sweeney  claims  he  was  libeled  in 
the  Pearson  and  Allen  “Washington 


ditional  way — ^via  the  office  boy  route. 
When  Brad  got  a  chance  to  become 
an  office  boy  for  the  Dispatch  in 
1930,  the  fact  that  he  was  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  journalism  at  George 
Washington  University,  Washington, 
didn’t  stop  him. 

Using  that  apprenticeship  as  a  lad¬ 
der,  he  has  b^n  successively  police 
reporter,  make-up  editor,  copyreader. 
Now,  in  addition  to  being  available 
for  spot  news  assignments,  both  as 
reporter  and  photographer,  he  de¬ 
votes  most  of  his  time  to  feature  pho¬ 
tography.  Ohio  photographer  for  the 
Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  his  pictures 
have  appeared  in  Collier’s  and  the 
American  Magazine. 

For  several  years  he  conducted  a 
“Horses  and  Hounds”  column  for  the 
Simday  Dispatch,  both  subjects  being 
his  hobbies.  He  is  a  perennial  rail- 
bird  at  Ohio  State  Fair  horse  shows, 
as  well  as  others  in  Central  Ohio.  A 
widower,  he  is  the  father  of  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Marcia,  6,  and  Michael,  5. 


to  four  assignments  a  day  using  his  keeps  the  morgue  in  the  lower  left  Merry-go-Round,”  published  in  the 


own  car  for  transportation  for  which 
he  is  given  a  mileage  allowance.  The 
camera  equipment  consists  of  four  4x5 
Speed  Graphics  fitted  with  front  shut¬ 
ter  synchronizers.  Working  with  the 
barest  necessities,  these  two  photog¬ 
raphers  manage  to  meet  the  picture 
requirements  of  the  paper  on  a  time 
schedule  that  is  surprising. 


drawer  of  his  desk.  When  the  drawer 
is  too  full  to  close,  he  cleans  house. 
It  really  is  a  simple  way  of  handling 
the  print  problem  because  the  nega¬ 
tives  are  usually  tossed  into  the  waste 
basket  after  they  have  been  used. 
The  camera  equipment  consists  of 
several  4x5  Spe^  Graphics,  one  4x5 
Graflex  one  Voigtlander  and  a  Kodak. 
That’s  the  picture  situation  in  Little 


The  Gazette,  a  morning  paper  has 
an  imusual  photographic  set-up.  Five  Rock. 

members  of  the  editorial  staff  produce  ^  , 

all  the  picture  material  for  paper.  The  Mcdnt©nanC©-of-Union 
plant  consists  of  two  darkrooms  that  ^  ^  O*  J 

are  used  for  developing  and  printing  ^Ulla  N^OIltraCt  •digil©a 
and  one  room  for  finishing.  Each  Portland,  Me.,  May  13 — ^Members 


darkroom  is  fitted  with  a  zinc-lined 
trough.  In  the  hot  weather  the  de¬ 
veloping  tanks  are  set  into  separate 
boxes  which  are  packed  with  ice. 

Wirqes  Heads  DeparfoieBt 
The  printing  is  done  with  a  5x7 
table  model  enlarger  and  prints  are 
dried  on  ferrotype-tins  that  are  in¬ 
serted  into  a  special  drying  cabinet 
fitted  with  an  electric  heater  and  a 
fan.  The  department  is  headed  by 
Joe  Wirges,  a  reporter  who  started 
his  photography  in  1927  by  the  trial 
and  error  system.  He  confesses  to 
being  an  amateur  although  he  has 
produced  many  outstanding  news 
photographs.  While  he  was  the  tele¬ 
graph  editor  he  took  up  photography 


of  the  Portland  chapter,  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  and  representatives 
of  the  Gannett  ^blishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Evening  Express, 
Press  Herald  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
have  agreed  to  sign,  effective  Jime  1, 
a  “maintenance-of-union”  contract 
whereby  guildsmen  must  remain  in 
good  standing  or  be  discharged  by 
toe  management.  The  new  contract 
first  two-year  contract  signed  in  toe 
five-year  existence  of  toe  guild  in 
Portland,  is  not  a  closed  or  union 
shop. 

Guildsmen  discharged  for  failure  to 
remain  in  good  standing  will  not  be 
eligible  for  severance  pay  except  at 
toe  management’s  pleasure.  Included 


Schenectady  Union  Star. 

The  newspaper  had  contended  in 
toe  trial  court  that  it  is  not  libelous 
per  se  to  describe  a  person  as  anti- 
Semitic,  in  toe  absence  of  proof  of 
damages.  The  New  York  appellate 
court  reversed  that  ruling  after  it  was 
sustained  by  toe  lower  court.  The 
Supreme  Court  divided'  equally  on 
the  appeal  and  as  a  result  toe  New 
York  appellate  decision  stands. 
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Scott 

builds  only 
One  Quality 

We  make  two  speeds  of 
presses  48,000  and  60,000 
each  best  for  its  field.  Both 
have  solid  steel  printing 
cylinders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings,  Steel,  Fabroil  and 
Bronze  Gearing. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 


as  a  hobby,  later  convincing  his  riuef  in  toe  contract  is  a  provision  extend- 
that  the  paper  should  have  its  own  ing  leave-of-absraoe  status  to  those 
photo  department.  drafted  for  war  work,  toe  same  as 
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Ohio  Retailers 
Successful  with 
Night  Openings 


were  open,  the  crowds  were  tremen-  this  idea.  “We  used  a  group  of  w 
dous.  Most  of  the  business  was  done  to  mcike  the  study  and  found 
in  ready-to-wear,  shoes,  hosiery,  etc.  Canton  housewives  were  two  t 
There  was  a  slight  let-up  immediately  in  favor  of  stores  staying  open 
after  Blaster,  but  the  l^t  two  Mon-  night  each  week,”  said  Mr.  Merson. 
days  have  been  very  good  and  we 
now  hear  furniture  merchants  com¬ 
plaining  that  they  have  so  many  cus- _ _  _  _  ^  _ 

tomers  that  they  cannot  give  them  plan  and  the  Beacon  Journal  reports  Francisco  Port  of  Embarkation.  Mil- 

proper  service.”  slight  additional  advertising  in  F”*''’-”  ’  .  - 

Saccess  ia  Caatea  and  Monday  editions.  The  evening 

Monday  night  openings  have  worked  opening  plan  was  promot^  by  news-- 
out  exceptionally  well  in  Canton,  ac-  Paper  advertising  oyer  the  n^e  of 
cording  to  Vic  Merson,  Canton  Reposi-  foe  merch^ts  a^ciation  ^d  by  ad- 
tory  advertising  manager.  Canton  vertising  from  the  mdiyidual  stores, 
merchants  started  this  plan  on  Mon-  Merchants  report  much  heavier  Mon¬ 
day  before  Easter  and  stores  han-  ‘^ay  business. 

dling  men’s  clothing,  women’s  wear  Downtown  merchants  are  not  very 
and  shoes  all  reported  the  largest  enthusiastic  about  the  idea.  The 
volume  of  business  of  any  day  in  the  Monday  increa.ses  are  hurting  Satur- 
year.  There  was  a  lull  in  business  for  day  and  Tuesday  figures.  While  they 
two  weeks  after  Easter,  but  on  April  admit  there  may  be  a  small  over-all  Leland  Stowe,  Chicago  Daily  News 
20  the  volume  was  entirely  satisfac-  gain,  they  point  out  the  fact  that  most  foreign  correspondent,  is  enroute  from 
tory  to  all  types  of  stores,  Mr.  Merson  of  the  Monday  night  buyers  could  do  the  Far  East  to  Russia,  but  the  Daily 
said.  their  buying  during  the  former  reg-  News  has  not  heard  from  him  for  over 

Several  months  before  the  local  ular  store  hours.  With  the  majority  a  month.  Meanwhile,  A.  T.  Steele  has 
merchants’  association  voted  to  re-  of  organized  workers  on  a  six-hour  left  Russia  and  is  on  his  way  to  India 
main  open  on  Monday  evenings,  the  shift  there  should  be  no  great  diffi-  to  cover  that  sector  for  the  Daily 
Repository  made  its  own  survey  to  culty  in  finding  the  time  to  shop.  News. 


Ronald  W.  Wagoner,  Los  Angeles 
bureau  manager.  United  Press,  has 
’  been  named  Pacific  Division  news 

some  nianager  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  James  A.  Svillivan,  San 
After  four  weeks  of  Monday  night  Francisco  Bureau  manager,  on  May  7 

operation  by  Akron  stores,  merchants  entered  the  military  service  as  a  cap- 

are  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  tain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  at  the  San 

Sunday  ler  Holland,  former  division  news 

manager,  became  a  captain  in  the 
Army  intelligence  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Presidio  six  weeks  ago.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Wagoner  as  Los  Angeles 
bureau  manager  effective  May  11  is 
Ernest  Foster,  formerly  manager  of 
United  Press  bureaus  at  Fresno  and 


Stores  Open  Noon  to  9 
For  War  Workers  . . . 
Advertising  Increased 

For  the  special  convenience  of  de¬ 
fense  industry  workers,  retail  mer¬ 
chants  in  five  Ohio  cities  are  keeping 
their  stores  open  Monday  evenings. 
Generally  speaking,  the  plan  has  been 
successful  frcxn  the  standpoint  of  mer- 
diants  and  has  benefited  newspapers 
to  some  extent. 

Under  the  plan  now  in  operation  at 
Cincinnati,  Akron,  Dayton,  Columbus 
and  Canton,  stores  do  not  open  until 
noon  on  Monday  and  close  at  either 
8:30  or  9  pjn.  Monday  night  openings 
are  not  designed  primarily  to  increase 
sales,  but  rather  to  be  of  service  to 
defense  industry  workers.  In  Canton 
and  Dayton,  it  was  agreed  among  the 
merchants  that  no  stores  would  pro¬ 
mote  any  specials  or  offer  any  induce¬ 
ments  to  customers  to  shop  on  Mon¬ 
day  nights,  but  that  regular  merchan¬ 
dising  operations  would  prevail. 

Linage  Increase 

The  response  on  the  part  of  the 
public  has  been  enthusiastic,  judging 
from  comments  received.  Advertising 
linage  has  increased  somewhat  in 
Sunday  and  Monday  morning  papers, 
with  no  apparent  ^  affects  to  daily 
linage  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  any 
particular  conclusions  as  to  the  bene¬ 
fit  derived  by  newspapers.  If  any¬ 
thing  significant  can  be  noted,  it  seems 
that  Sunday  papers  have  profited  as  a 
result  of  Monday  night  openings. 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  in 
Cincinnati  for  six  weeks,  according 
to  S.  A.  Ferger,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  “The  mer¬ 
chants  as  a  whole  are  well  satisfied 
with  results,”  he  told  Eoitob  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “There  is  a  lull  from  about 
5:30  to  7:30,  but  from  7:30  to  9:00  the 
stores  are  very  busy,  and  this  seems  to 
be  general  through  all  departments. 
We  felt  that  the  more  exclusive  wo¬ 
men’s  specialty  shops  would  not  have 
a  response  to  the  new  store  hours,  but 
were  agreeably  surprised,  as  they 
were,  to  find  that  they  are  doing  very 
well  Monday  night,  and  that  their  sales 
have  been  increasing  each  successive 
week.” 

R.  A.  Wolfe,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  over-all  volume  for 
Dayton  has  shown  that  the  Monday 
night  openings  have  been  a  decided 
^cess.  Sunday  linage  has  shown  an 
increase,  he  stated,  and  the  daily  has 
held  its  own.  He  added: 


The  Small  Town  People  in  the 

Johnstown  trading  area  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  habitual  prosperity  of  both  the 
city  and  the  trading  area. 

Living  in  nearly  200  small-town  com¬ 
munities  in  three  counties  and  parts  of 
three  others  (A.  B.  C.  Trading  Area), 
71,377  families  are  a  tremendous  buying 
force.  1939  Census  retail  figures  showed 
$40,045,000  for  Johnstown,  $52,466,000 
for  the  Trading  Area. 

Since  then,  Johnstown’s  Independent 
Store  Sales  have  shown  45%  increase  to 
January  1,  1942,  and  34%  increase  since; 
its  Department  Stores  21%  over  ’40 
figures,  and  34%  for  the  first  two  months 
of  1942. 

So  we  have  now  approximately  a  50-50 


balance  in  retail  buying  in  Greater  Johns¬ 
town  and  its  trading  area. 

These  sales  increases  are  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  $3,600,000  monthly  steel 
payroll,  plus  the  thousands  of  miners  at 
$170  to  $180  per  month,  plus  a  farm  in¬ 
come  of  $22,845,891.  Thus  you  get  an 
idea  of  what  makes  Greater  Johnstown 
and  its  trading  area  tick. 

The  Small  Town  People  buy  in  Johns¬ 
town  and  in  their  own  communities,  and 
the  Johnstown  Tribune  &  Democrat 
blankets  this  entire  area. 


Advertisers  placed  more  re¬ 
tail  display  linage  in  the 
New  York  Sun  during  1941 
(and  during  each  of  the  past 
16  years)  than  in  any  other 
standard  -  size  New  York 
weekday*  newspaper. 


THEJOHNSTOWNDEMOfiRAT 


^ttn 

NEW  YORK 


Monday  through  Saturday. 
Sourca:  Madia  Rocordt. 


City  ZoM  Population  106,828 
Trad*  Area  Populotion  345,869 


Two  Good  New^opcra 
With  Local  OwaorsUp  HaufoncBt 


Tribune- Democrat  ABC 
Circulation  51,935 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Tells  How  Paper 
Moved  Suburban 
Moil  to  Carrier 


J.  L  Pcoicer  Says  Gazette 
Has  Gained  in  Revenue 
And  Circulation 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Publishers  and  circulation  managers 
have  been  aware  for  some  time  that 
something  must  be  done  to  cut  costs 
of  production,  reduce  overhead  ex¬ 
pense,  change  methods  of  distribution, 
raise  rates  and  increase  net  revenue  to 
a  point  where  circulation  is  profitable. 

Tlie  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  in 
commcMi  with  other  newspapers,  has 
been  working  on  these  problems.  Re¬ 
cently,  J.  L.  ParkIk  of  the  Gazette 
circulation  department,  told  Central 
States  circulators  how  the  paper  trans¬ 
ferred  mail  subscriptions  to  carrier 
delivery  in  suburban  towns.  Mr. 
Parker  speaking: 

Raised  Mail  Rates 

“Starting  about  three  years  ago,  we 
raised  our  subscription  rates  on  the 
mail  edition  from  $5  to  $6.  Later  we 
cut  costs  of  production  by  eliminating 
our  late  Saturday  evening  papjer  to 
the  farmer,  giving  him  six  issues  in¬ 
stead  of  seven  as  before.  More  re¬ 
cently  we  cut  out  our  11  ajn.  edition 
for  dealer  and  street  sales,  and  we 
followed  that  by  raising  the  evening 
paper  mail  subscription  rate  to  $7  per 
year  for  seven  issues.  We  then  raised 
our  city  delivery  rates  from  20  cents 
per  week  to  25  cents  and  our  street 
sales  from  three  to  five  cents.  Last 
but  not  least,  we  transferred  all  our 
mail  subscriptions  in  suburban  towns 
to  carrier  delivery. 

“The  process  was  simple.  First,  we 
formulated  a  general  letter  which  was 
sent  to  all  mail  subscribers  in  the 
towns  where  we  planned  to  change 
and  where  we  already  had  carrier 
delivery  service. 

“Our  next  step  was  to  make  up 
route  lists  from  our  regular  mail  gal¬ 
leys  covering  these  towns.  We  then 
called  in  all  the  district  managers, 
plus  some  extra  help  from  the  office, 
and  they  were  each  assigned  a  group 
of  towns  to  cover.  All  carrier  sales¬ 
men  were  instructed  to  ‘Go  all  out’  for 
A-1  service  to  their  regular  customers 
as  well  as  the  mail  subscribers  as¬ 
signed  to  them.  They  were  also  told 
to  start  delivery  the  following  Sunday 
and  to  continue  it  until  the  regular 
expiration  date  as  shown  on  the  mail¬ 
ing  lists.  Their  accounts  were  to  be 
charged  and  credited  on  a  basis  of  the 
regular  carrier  delivery  price. 

“A  few  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
date,  the  office  advised  the  carriers 


which  subscriptions  were  expiring, 
and  the  boys  were  instructed  to  call 
upon  each  of  these  subscribers,  solic¬ 
iting  them  for  a  regular  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  paper,  collecting  each  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  at  the  prescribed  price 
of  15  cents  per  week.  In  case  the 
expiration  date  fell  on  any  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  the  carrier  was  supplied 
with  extra  copies  as  samples  for  the 
customer  until  Saturday,  thus  en¬ 
abling  him  to  start  off  with  the  Sunday 
issue  in  the  regular  manner. 

Mail  Solicitors  Compontotod 

“The  next  step  was  to  call  in  all 
our  mail  salesmen  on  the  Saturday 
a  week  before  carrier  delivery  service 
was  to  begin.  They  were  advised  that 
they  were  to  discontinue  soliciting  and 
collecting  as  of  that  date  in  all  towns 
affected. 

“Naturally  the  mail  solicitors  stood 
to  lose  considerable  income  by  this 
change  since  they  work  on  a  conunis- 
sion  basis.  The  office  anticipated  their 
feelings  and  to  compensate  them  for 
the  loss  they  would  suffer  in  com¬ 
missions  as  a  result  of  the  transfer 
from  mail  to  carrier,  they  were  told 
they  would  receive  a  sum  equivalent 
to  their  earnings  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  three  months  of  the  previous  year. 
This  is  to  be  paid  in  tiie  form  of  a 
bonus,  along  with  their  regular  com¬ 
mission  checks.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  the  bonus  is  to  be  reduced, 
and  t^n  still  further  reduced  after 
the  second  three  months,  or  rmtil  the 
mail  districts  could  be  reorganized  so 
they  would  have  sufficient  volume  in 
rural  route  business  to  offset  their  loss 
in  the  towns. 

“In  transferring  mail  to  carrier  de¬ 
livery  in  suburban  towns,  we  visual¬ 
ized  the  possibilities  for  raising  our 
net  circulation  revenue.  This  change 
in  method  of  distribution  is  doing  just 
that,  since  we  have  a  fixed  expense  in 
carrier  management  for  these  towns. 

Mere  Net  Profit 

“Here  is  some  evidence  of  that  sav¬ 
ing.  Up  to  the  time  we  made  the 
transfer,  our  subscription  rates  were 
$6  for  both  our  evening  and  morning 
papers,  seven  issues.  Out  of  that  we 
paid  our  mail  solicitors  $2.10  in  com¬ 
missions  and  expended  about  $1.82  in 
mailing  costs,  leaving  us  a  balance  of 
$2.08.  Our  carrier  delivery  rates  are 
$7.80,  and  after  deducting  the  car¬ 
rier’s  profit  of  $3.12,  we  have  left  a 
profit  of  $4.68,  or  $2.60  more  from  a 
carrier  delivery  customer  than  from  a 
mail  customer. 

“Under  the  new  set-up,  we  are  now 
selling  less  than  2%  of  our  subscribers 
in  the  {own  by  mail.  You  may  ask, 
‘Why  not  100%?’  Because  there  are 
a  few  cases  where  the  subscribers 
live  outside  the  carrier  range,  yet  close 
enough  to  town  to  prefer  the  evening 
paper  and  to  come  to  the  post  office  for 
it  each  evening.  This  type  of  sub- 
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scriber  pays  $7  for  seven  issues,  or  $1 
more  per  year  than  before. 

“We  have  foimd  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  where  rural  routes  extend 
right  into  the  towns,  well  within  the 
carrier  range,  and  some  subscribers 
listed  on  the  rural  route  lived  in  the 
very  territory  where  the  carriers  were 
making  deliveries.  As  soon  as  these 
come  to  our  attention,  we  transfer 
them  over  to  the  carrier,  giving  them 
this  service  without  additional  ex¬ 
pense  until  their  mail  subscription 
expires. 

“We  have  actually  had  substantial 
gains  in  nearly  all  of  our  suburban 
towns  since  we  completed  the  change. 
And  last  but  not  least,  we  have  elim¬ 
inated  a  constant  source  of  friction 
that  has  always  existed  between  the 
carrier  salesman  and  the  mail  solic¬ 
itor.” 


Jabe  Smith  is  president,  will  convene 
June  13,  and  the  CCMA  June  15  and 
16.  The  Northwestern  circulatiw 
managers,  headed  by  John  A.  Grant, 
Seattle  Times,  also  meet  June  15  and 
16.  The  ICMA  dates  are  June  16,  17 
and  18.  All  conventions  will  be  at 
the  Mark  Hopkins  Hotel. 


TIME 


The  Weekly  Newsmagazine 

Editorial  offices  in 


CHICAGO  DETROIT 
ATLANTA  SAN  ANTONIO 
LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON 
LONDON  NEW  DELHI 
BUENOS  AIRES  ANKARA 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO  MELBOURNE 
CAIRO  CHUNGKING 
ACCRA,  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 
MAYMTO,  BURMA 


Full  serivces  of 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


4  Meetings  in  S.  F. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  is  ready  for  what 

it  describes  as  the  “greatest  gather¬ 
ing  of  circulation  men  on  earth”  when 
four  conventions  converge  there  in 
mid- June. 

Preceded  by  the  convention  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Circulation 
Managers,  separate  sessions  will  be 
held  simultaneously  by  the  California 
Circulation  Managers  Association  and 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association.  The  mass 
mobilization  of  circulation  managers 
will  unite  with  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  America  for  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association  con¬ 
vention. 

Special  highlight  of  the  convention 
series  will  be  the  joint  dinner  meeting, 
with  speakers  from  ICMA,  CCMA  and 
PNWCMA,  on  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
June  16,  it  is  announced  by  John  van 
Benthem,  San  Francisco  News,  CCMA 
president. 

The  Western  Conference,  of  which 


Carriers  “Capture"  Japs 

ALL  FIVE  “ships”  in  the  Los  Angeles 

Times  carrier  boys’  “Battle  of  the 
Pacific”  contest  to  sell  war  bonds  and 
stamps  have  reached  Japan,  and  in 
the  last  week  of  the  contest  the  boys 
were  “capturing”  Jap  generals  and 
soldiers. 

Each  of  the  ships,  “Little  Merchant," 
“City  of  Los  Angeles,”  “Metropolitan,” 
“Suburban”  and  “Country”  has  sent 
out  invasion  parties.  Selling  the  day’s 
quota  in  bonds  or  stamps  nabs  a  Jap 
general;  every  dollar  over  the  quota 
captures  a  soldier.  With  a  week  to 
go,  the  Times  boys  had  seized  42  gen¬ 
erals  and  881  soldiers.  Prizes  total¬ 
ling  $450  in  bonds  and  stamps  will  be 
awarded  in  the  contest  which  closed 
May  9. 


Takes  “Own  Medicine" 

MANY  a  newspaper  carrier  has  grum¬ 
bled  that  he’d  like  to  give  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  some  of  his  own 
medicine.  Last  week  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Carl  Flynn  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tulsa  World  Tribune, 
really  received  a  dose  of  his  “own 
medicine.”  He  had  previously  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  bad  weather  carriers 
should  insert  every  paper  behind  the 
subscriber’s  screen  door. 

Carl’s  son  took  a  week-end  trip 
out  of  town  so  Carl  Sr.  had  to  deliver 
the  boy’s  route.  That  would  have 
been  all  right,  but  it  rained  early 
Sunday  morning  and  Flynn  Sr.  had  to 
troop  up  on  every  porch  and  put  every 
newspaper  in  every  subscriber’s  screen 
door. 


RESERVED 
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Just  off  the  press . . .  your  copy 
of  this  brand-new  Whitlock  and 
Company  prospectus  is  ready  and 
waiting  for  you.  It  will  give  you 
a  fresh  and  totally  different  con¬ 
ception  of  the  importance  of  mod¬ 
ern  circulation-promotion  meth¬ 
ods  in  meeting  conditions  of  war¬ 
time.  In  it  you  will  find  full  de¬ 
tails  of  The  Economy  Reading 
Plan  in  solving  circulation  prob¬ 


lems  in  times  like  thesf.  It  tells,  in  their  own  words,  the 
experiences  of  leading  newspapers  with  this  progressive,  up-to- 
the-minute  circulation  force  .  .  .  and  gives  complete  plans  for 
putting  it  into  successful  operation. 

We’ve  reserved  a  copy  individually  prepared  to  meet  your 
specific  requirements.  Send  for  it  today.  There’s  no  obligation, 
of  course. 


WHITLOCK  &  COMPANY 
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The  Economy  Reading  Plan 
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Western  Office  Hollywood  •  Southern  Office  Atlanta 
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20  Newsmen  on  Ofiidol 
Tour  of  War  Plants 

Washington,  D,  C.,  May  11 — ^Under 
War  and  Navy  Department  auspices, 
a  group  of  20  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  left  Washington  tonight  on  a 
tour  of  war  industry  plants,  many  of 
which  have  been  closed  to  the  press 
ance  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan.  Factories  will  be  visited  and 
d^ribed  in  dispatches  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  In¬ 
diana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  New  York  and 
Connecticut. 

Correspondents  on  tour  are  Ben  H. 
Miller,  Baltimore  Sun;  Sidney  M. 
Shalett,  New  York  Times;  A.  M. 
Smith,  Detroit  News;  Paul  Fisher, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Felix  Gotten,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service;  Roy  Porter, 
Associated  Press;  Ray  Sprigle,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette;  Joseph  Harrison, 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Walter 
Graham,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une;  Tom  Treanor,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Richard  L.  Stokes,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Reuel  S.  Moore,  United 
Press;  Robert  H.  Hicks,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram;  William  A.  S.  Doug¬ 
las,  Chicago  Sun;  Frank  Kelley,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Wayne  Tjomis, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Carlyle  Holt,  Boston 
Globe;  Harry  G.  Proctor,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  Frank  Sinclair,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  L.  P.  Little  and  W.  W. 
McClanahan,  Jr.,  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  Nashville  Banner. 

ANCAM  PLANS  MEETING 

The  23rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  will  be  held  at 
Rapid  City,  S.  D.,  on  June  22  to  25, 
at  the  Alex  Johnson  Hotel.  Lawrence 
Amundson,  secretary  of  the  ANCAM 
and  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sioux  Falla  Daily  Argus  Leader, 
is  the  general  chairman  of  the  meeting 
assisted  by  Kenneth  Flood,  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  &  Tribune  Sun,  Morton 
J.  McDonald,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune, 
is  program  chairman,  and  Gaines  Kel¬ 
ley,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
&  Record,  is  chairman  of  the  exhibit 
committee.  President  Carl  W.  H. 
Ganz,  Baltimore  Sun,  will  preside. 

NEW  WONDra  BREAD  AD 

Continental  Baking  Co.  has  com¬ 
pleted  test  campaigns  in  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  its  new 
Wonder  Bread  and  is  now  advertising 
the  product  in  18  markets  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  west,  south,  and  east  Copy  de- 
Mribes  the  new  baking  process  which 
is  similar  to  that  used  on  Staff  bread, 
another  new  Continental  product. 
Opening  ads  in  the  present  campaign 
are  full  page  and  are  followed  up  with 
1.000-line  insertions.  Additional  mar¬ 
kets  will  be  added  to  the  newspaper 
list  as  distribution  is  completed.  Ted 
Bates,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 


OF  ACCURACY, 
SPEED  AND 


independence; 

IN  WORLD  WIDE 
NEWS  COVERAGE 


A  &  P  PRICE  AD 

A  &  P  used  over  1,800  newspapers 
this  week  to  announce  that  the  new 
price  ceilings  which  went  into  effect 
May  18  will  not  affect  prices  in  all 
A  &  P  super  markets  and  food  stores. 
“Food  prices  will  not  be  identical  in 
all  food  stores  on  and  after  May  18, 
the  ad  says.  “Prices  will  continue  to 
differ  in  food  stores  on  the  same  arti¬ 
cles,  just  as  they  have  heretofore.” 
Copy  points  out  that  A  &  P  customers 
now  get  9  cents  more  of  every 
food  dollar  to  spend  than  they  did  in 
1933.  Paris  &  Peart,  New  York,  placed 
the  ad. 

Travel  Campaigns 
Use  Newspapers 

Travel  by  rail  to  Mexico  City  and 
by  boat  up  the  Hudson  River  to 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  be  featured  in 
newspaper  advertisements  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  Mexico  City  Tour  Committee 
will  use  15  metropolitan  dailies  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  to  promote  all-ex¬ 
pense  trips  to  Mexico.  The  ads  are 
sponsored  by  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
Central,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Railroads  of  Mexico.  Measur¬ 
ing  140  lines,  the  ads  will  run  weekly 
until  the  middle  of  July. 

The  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  which 
concentrates  99%  of  its  advertising  in 
newspapers,  will  promote  its  trips  to 
Albany  and  to  Indian  Point  and  Bear 


Mountain  parks  in  25  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  in  Hudson  River  points.  Ads, 
which  will  nm  throughout  the  slim¬ 
mer,  will  measure  up  to  100  lines,  the 
larger  sizes  running  just  before  the 
week-ends. 

Both  accounts  are  handled  by  Wen¬ 
dell  P.  Colton,  New  York. 

■ 

Paper  Company 
Denies  Shortages 

“There  is  a  surplus  (of  paper)  at 
present  over  demand  and  there  are 
indications  that  demand  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year  will  not  be  as  great  ds 
it  was  in  1941,”  R.  J.  Cullen,  president, 
told  the  annual  stockholders’  meeting 
of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Mr.  Cullen  said  he  made  this  state¬ 
ment,”  regardless  of  the  fact  that  vari¬ 
ous  government  agencies  have  widely 
broadcast  the  opinion  that  an  acute 
shortage  of  paper  would  develop.” 

Net  earnings  for  the  company  for 
tlie  first  three  months  of  this  year 
were  $2,469,895,  computing  income  and 
excess  profit  taxes  on  the  basis  of  the 
rates  proposed  by  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau  for  1942.  “Should  these  tax  rates 
become  law  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  our  profits  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  can  be  maintained  at  this 
rate,”  Mr.  Cullen  said.  “Our  costs  of 
materials,  labor,  and  transportation 
have  all  increased  and  will  probably 


increase  further,  but  the  present  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  for  our  output  have  not 
been  correspondingly  increased  in 
1942.” 

■ 

Heorst  Doily  Aids 
N.  Y.  Vice  Drive 

Another  example  of  how  a  daily 
newspaper  performs  one  of  many  pub¬ 
lic  services  was  revealed  last  week 
when  widespread  vice  raids  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  New  York  City  police  in 
the  city’s  Harlem  districts  after  in¬ 
formation  regarding  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions  there  was  unearthed  by  Joi',r- 
nal-American  reporters  and  tur.ied 
over  to  the  local  District  Attorney. 

/  The  reporters,  working  under  the 
direction  of  Paul  Schoenstein,  city 
editor,  conducted  a  10  weeks’  investi¬ 
gation,  and  before  the  raids  were 
laimched  eight  top  officials  of  the  po¬ 
lice  department  were  assigned  by  Po¬ 
lice  Commissioner  Lewis  J.  Valentine 
to  cooperate  with  Joumal-American 
reporters  and  the  district  attorney. 

The  Hearst  evening  daily,  current¬ 
ly  running  a  series  on  conditions  it 
unearthed  in  Harlem,  began  its  in¬ 
vestigation  at  the  request  of  indig¬ 
nant  parents  and  from  Negro  leaders, 
li  withheld  its  revelations,  however, 
until  official  action  could  be  taken. 
Many  J-A  staffers  took  part  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  and  the  present  series  is 
appearing  under  the  by-lines  of  James 
D.  Horan  and  Leon  Racht. 


How  a  copy  director  proved  you  could  create 
a  sensation  with  a  message  in  Printers’  Ink. 


Walt  Weir  was  sick  of  bluebirds ...  of  passive 
war  psychology  ...  of  plaintive  tunes. 

He  wanted  action  . . .  not  to  Remember  Pearl 
Harbor  but  to  lake  Tbkio,  to  bomb  Berlin,  to  raze 
Rome.  Inspired,  Weir  and  his  typewriter  swung 
into  action  . . .  produced  a  stirring  challenge  that 
campaigned  for  vultures  over  Befchtesgaden  in¬ 
stead  of  bluebirds  over  Dover,  for  stiff  uppercuts 
instead  of  stiff  upper  lips,  for  the  experience  of 
being  made  to  feel  fighting  mad. 

Printers’  Ink  published  it.  And,  then  the  del¬ 
uge.  First,  the  jangling  of  telephones  at  Lord  &: 
Thomas  where  Walt  Weir  is  copy  director  and 
vice-president.  Readers  calling  to  say  it  filled  them 
with  excitement. 

The  New  York  World -Telegram  reprintetl  it  on 
its  editorial  page.  On  the  Columbia  Pacific  Net¬ 
work  a  movie  star  read  it  to  an  estimated  audience 
of  one  million.  Western  Newspaper  Union  was 
granted  permission  to  have  it  appear  in  two  hun- 
dretl  member  newspapers.  Station  WQXR  invited 
Mr.  Weir  to  read  it  over  the  air.  The  response  was 
so  enthusiastic  it  was  repeated  by  transcription. 


The  Dayton  Journal  published  it  on  its  first 
page.  .Xn  important  national  weekly  requested  its 
editors  to  reflect  the  attitude  expressed  by  Weir. 

Sales  of  “Bluebirds  Over  the  White  Cliffs  of 
Dover”  have  plummeted,  we  hear.  The  song  has 
been  hissed  in  night-clubs  and  greeted  with,  “To 
hell  with  bluebirds!” 

Nearly  one  hundred  requests  for  permission  to 
reprint  have  been  granted.  And,  repercussions  are 
still  coming  in,  confirming  again  and  again  the 
high  readership  of  Printer.s’  Ink  in  influential 
<juarters. 

It  is  this  kind  of  responsiveness  that  will  build 
sales  volume  for  you  when  your  promotion  ap- 
|x;ars  in  Printers’  Ink. 


FREE  REPORT  ON  WARTIME  AOVERTISING 

ji  different  examples  of  constructive  wartime  advertising. 
Every  one  an  idea  to  help  you  hold  accounts  that  are  threat¬ 
ening  to  cancel.  One  advertising  media  executive  found 
twenty  ideas  here  for  his  salesmen.  Write  now  for  your  free 
copy  of  “WARTIME  ADVERTISING.”  Address  .Advertising  Dept., 
Printers’  Ink,  185  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Printers*  Ink 
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Rumor  Stirs  NAB 
Meeting  to  Fight 
War  Ban  Threat 


Broadcasters  Hear  FCC 
May  EUminote  All  but  26 
Qeor  Chozmel  Stations 


CLSVBJun),  May  14 — ^The  radio  in¬ 
dustry’s  responsibilities  to  a  nation  at 
war  formed  the  principal  theme  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
as  they  met  here  this  week  for  its 
20th  annual  convention.  Tbe  gather¬ 
ing  moved  quietly  through  its  agenda 
with  a  single  exception. 

An  unsubstantiated  rumor  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
was  considering  eliminating  all  radio 
outlets  except  26  clear  channel  stations 
tnrew  the  gathering  into  an  uproar 
and  stirred  W.  J.  Scripps  of  Detroit’s 
5000-watt  Station  WWJ  to  marshal 
support  for  a  fight  against  any  sudi 
move.  Scrq>ps  said  he  “understood” 
the  FCC  contemplated  such  a  limit  on 
stations  on  the  ground  that  26  clear 
channel  stations  could  blanket  the  na¬ 
tion  and  in  time  of  war  would  be 
much  easier  to  police  than  the  present 
more  than  800  stations.  Mr.  Scripps 
declined  to  disclose  the  source  which 
reported  the  supposedly  impending 
change. 

■yroa  Price  Speaks 

A  succession  of  convention  speakers 
praised  the  industry  for  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  it  has  given  in  the  current  crisis 
but  at  the  same  time  chided  them  on 
the  ground  they  had  not  gone  as  far 
yet  as  they  would  find  it  necessary. 

Byron  Price,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Censorship,  emphasized  the  need 
for  “common  sense  in  the  broadcasting 
of  war  news.  The  American  people 
must  be  given  comprehensive  news,” 
he  said,  “but  radio  must  be  cautious  in 
handling  the  news  to  avoid  giving  in¬ 
formation  to  the  enemy.”  He  asserted 
that  the  real  danger  along  this  line 
arises  from  disclosures  which  on  the 
surface  appear  perfectly  harmless,  cit¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  broadcasting  of  cas¬ 
ualty  lists  might  indicate  to  the  enemy 
which  of  our  troops  or  ships  were 
used  in  a  particular  action  and  the 
extent  of  damage  done.  Stations, 
rather  than  individuals,  will  be  held 
responsible  for  violations  of  censor¬ 
ship  rules,  he  warned. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Facts  and  Figures,  chided  the 
Lndustry  as  he  called  on  it  to  work 
together  more  closely  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  carrying  out  the  war  pro¬ 
gram.  “The  government  and  radio 
still  need  to  sit  down  together  and 
talk  things  through,”  he  said,  “not  to 
a  mutual  agreement  for  a  mutual 
agreement  exists,  but  to  the  basic 
principles  underlying  the  mutual 
agreement  Ck)vemment  and  the  in¬ 
dustry  came  to  an  agreement  a  little 
too  quickly  and  rea<^ed  that  under¬ 
standing  too  easily.”  He  urged  the 
broadcasters  to  work  out  the  closest 
Ijossible  relationship  with  the  govern¬ 
ment 

William  S.  Paley,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  ad¬ 
vised  the  group  that  CBS  is  spending 
an  additional  $1,500,000  for  programs 
dealing  with  the  war.  He  said  the 
money  was  going  for  news  broadcasts, 
short  wave  broadcasts  to  America’s 
armed  forces  abroad  and  for  patriotic 
programs  dealing  with  the  nation’s 
war  efforts  at  home. 

Hertbay  Soos  All  #■  War  Doty 

Major  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
director  of  selective  service,  told  the 
broadcasters  that  “eventually  every 
able-bodied  man  in  the  nation  would 
be  in  the  armed  forces  or  doing  work 


which  contributes  directly  to  the  war 
effort.  The  time  may  not  come  this 
year  or  even  next,”  he  added,  but  “we 
must  begin  to  think  about  it  and  plan 
for  it.”  He  told  his  listeners  that  the 
Army  wanted  to  “oblige  them  by  leav¬ 
ing  radio’s  indispensable  men  but  that 
public  opinion  must  be  reckoned  wdth. 
When  we  tried  to  do  one  group  a 
favor,  public  reaction  was  so  strong 
we  decided  to  refuse  any  blanket 
exemptions  whatever.” 

“Wherever  possible,”  he  asserted, 
“women  will  have  to  be  trained  to  take 
jobs  held  now  by  men.” 


Boston  Daily 
To  Use  Horses 
For  Delivery 


Record-Americon  Leases 
10  Horses  and  Wagons  .  .  . 
Proposes  to  Have  40 

On  May  4,  the  Boston  Record-Amer- 
ican  leased  10  horses  and  wagons  to 
be  used  for  local  deliveries  of  news¬ 
papers.  By  June  1  the  paper  ¥^11 
have  40  horses  and  wagons  under  op¬ 
tion,  representing  a  40%  cut  on  rub¬ 
ber  tired  vehicles. 

The  Record-American  fleet  of  76 
motor  trucks  will  retire  as  soon  as  the 
horses  take  over  the  routes.  That  is, 
they  wrill  retire  from  delivering  papers 
but  have  been  offered  and  accepted  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  be  used  and  equipped 
as  emergency  ambulances.  First  Aid 
and  Fire  Warden  courses  are  being 
taken  by  the  drivers  now. 

A  family  owning  two  blacksmith 
shops,  three  livery  stables  and  a  har¬ 
ness  and  wagon  shop  was  discovered 
and  placed  under  contract.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  care  of  horses  was  given  to 
the  drivers  by  the  stable  owner. 
Horses  can  go  20  miles  an  hour  on 
the  right  kind  of  pavements  but  should 
not  be  forced  to  make  that  speed  on 
all  streets,  the  drivers  learnt.  The 
Record-American  often  has  five  edi¬ 
tions  and  the  horses  will  cover  the 
route  as  many  times  as  there  are  edi¬ 
tions. 

Delivery  has  been  slowed  down 
where  horses  have  been  used,  but  “it 
doesn’t  matter”  say  paper  executives 
because  their  policy  is  to  make  the 
40%  cut  on  rubber  tired  trucks. 

By  the  end  of  this  week  the  Record- 
American  will  have  one  car  on  Num¬ 
ber  2  fuel  oil  which  costs  7c  a  gallon. 
They  expect  to  get  about  five  miles 
more  per  gallon.  Another  truck,  or 
perhaps  the  same  truck,  will  be 
equipped  with  synthetic  rubber  tires 
for  a  try  out.  One  electric  truck  is 
also  being  used  as  an  experiment. 


The  report  from  the  PNPA  publish¬ 
ers  shows  that  many  of  them  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  government  to  save 
newsprint  and  to  cut  down  on  trans¬ 
portation.  One  paper  has  frozen  its 
circulation,  refusing  to  take  on  any 
more.  Some  have  eliminated  Saturday 
afternoon  editions  and  the  DuBois 
Courier  and  Express  has  dropped  both 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday 
morning  issues  in  line  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  economy  trend,  says  the  PNPA 
report.  Scores  of  newspapers  have 
reduced  the  size  of  their  comic  strips 
to  four  columns,  delivery  systems  have 
been  adjusted  because  of  the  short¬ 
ages  of  trucks  and  tires,  etc. 

Pennsylvania  papers  that  have 
raised  rates  are: 

Norristown  Times-Herald,  Reading  Eagle 
and  Times,  Lancaster  Intelligencer-J oumal  and 
New  Era,  IVilliamsport  Sun  and  Gasette- 
Bulletin,  Sayre  Times,  Towanda  Review,  Loch 
Haven  Express,  Latrobe  Bulletin,  Danville 
Morning  News,  New  Kensington  Dispatch, 
Butler  Eagle,  DuBois  Courier  and  Express, 
Tarentum  VMey  Daily  News,  Franklin  News- 
Herald,  Oil  City  Derrick,  Oil  City  Blissard, 
Beaver  Daily  Times,  Wilkes-Barre  Record, 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader,  Beaver  Falls 
News-Tribune,  Ut.  Carmel  Item,  New  Castle 
News,  Shamokin  News-Dispatch,  Erie  Times, 
Erie  Dispatch-Herald,  Washington  Observer 
and  Reporter,  St.  Marys  Daily  Press,  Hunting¬ 
don  Daily  News,  Phoenixville  Republican, 
Monessen  Independent,  Vandergrift  News, 
Coatesville  Record,  Sunbury  Item,  Indiana 
Gasette,  State  College  Center  Daily  Times, 
Doylestown  Daily  Intelligencer,  Jersey  Shore 
Herald,  Ambridge  Citisen,  Pottstown  Mer¬ 
cury,  Hanover  Sun,  and  the  Greenville  Record- 
Argus.  The  Lancaster  Sunday  News  raised 
its  per  copy  price  from  Sc  to  6c  and  its  monthly 
rate  from  25c  to  30c.  The  Erie  Sunday  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald  raised  its  per  copy  price  from 
7c  to  10c. 

Other  newspapers  that  have  raised 
rates  are: 

The  Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal  to 
five  cents  a  copy  and  21  cents  a  week 
carrier  delivered. 

The  Atisonia  (Conn.)  Evening  Sen- 
tiriel  to  four  cents  a  copy  and  18  cents 
weekly. 

The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal  from  three  to  four  cents  and  car¬ 
rier-delivered  papers  from  18  to  22 
cents  weekly. 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star  and  Gazette  from  three  to  four 
cents  and  carrier-delivered  papers 
from  18  to  24  cents  weekly. 

TTie  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin  from 
60  cents  to  65  cents  a  month,  and  the 
Fullerton  (Cal.)  News  Tribune  from 
50  cents  to  60  cents  a  month. 


30  U.  S.  Newsmen 
Returning  in 
Swop  with  Axis 


Washincton,  D.  C.,  May  11— The 
State  Department  has  released  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  United  States  news¬ 
papermen  who  are  to  be  returned 
from  Axis  countries  in  exchange  for 
diplomats  and  newspapermen  of  thoee 
nations  who  have  sail^  on  the  Swed¬ 
ish  liner  Drottningholm  with  guaran¬ 
tee  of  safe  passage  to  their  home¬ 
lands: 

From  Italy:  Richard  Massock,  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Reynolds  Packard, 
Eleanor  Packard,  Allen  Tuska,  Liv¬ 
ingston  Pomeroy,  United  Press;  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Matthews,  Camille  Cianfarra, 
and  Harold  Deimy,  New  York  Timet; 
David  Colin,  National  Broadcasting 
Company;  Mrs.  Paul  Getty,  New  York 
HercUd  Tribune. 

From  Germany:  Robert  Best,  Clin¬ 
ton  B.  Conger,  Jack  N.  Fleischer, 
Joseph  W.  Grigg,  Jr.,  Frederick  Oechs- 
ner  and  Glen  N.  Stadler,  United  Press; 
John  Paul  Dickson,  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System;  Ernest  G.  Fischer, 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  Edwin  A.  Shanke, 
Alvin  J.  Steinkopf  and  Angvis  M. 
Theurmer,  Associated  Press;  Jean  A 
Graifis,  Acme  News  Pictures;  Edward 
J.  Haffel,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Louis  P.  Harl,  Dagfin  P.  Hoynes  and 
Hugo  Speck,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  Alex  Small,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Philip  Whitcomb,  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

From  Rumania:  Frank  Stevens, 
United  Press. 


46  Pa.  Dailies  Hove 
Raised  Circ.  Rotes 


Forty-six  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  two  Sunday  papers,  under 
38  ownerships,  have  increased  their 
subscription  rates  this  year,  according 
to  a  report  issued  this  week  by  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Hardy,  manager  of  the  Peim- 
s>'lvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  PNPA  also  reported  that 
at  least  a  score  of  newspapers  that 
have  not  yet  raised  subscription  rates 
plan  to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 

A  survey  of  operating  costs  of  news¬ 
papers  made  by  the  PNPA,  says  Mr. 
Hardy’s  report,  shows  that  newspaper 
expenses  today  are  higher  than  in  all 
history.  This  is  due  to  record-break¬ 
ing  payrolls,  high  taxes  and  to  the 
enormous  cost  of  covering  the  world¬ 
wide  war,  says  the  report.  Cable  tolls 
and  maintenance  of  large  staffs  of  war 
correspondents  on  many  fronts  have 
piled  up  a  huge  bill  for  news  services 
and  the  newspapers,  the  PNPA  con¬ 
tinues. 


Press  Critics  Anger 
"X"  Cord  Congressmen 

Washington,  May  13— Newspaper 
criticism  of  Congressmen  who  ac¬ 
cepted  “X”  cards  giving  them  un¬ 
limited  quantities  of  gasoline  while 
their  constituents  were  being  held  to 
rationed  amounts,  touched  off  a  series 
of  angry  speeches  today. 

Rep.  F.  Edward  Hebert,  former 
Louisiana  newspaperman,  warned  that 
the  American  system  of  government 
will  collapse  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
prevent  newspapers  from  “taking 
cracks.”  Colleagues  spoke  in  like 
vein,  except  Rep.  E.  E.  Cox  of 
Georgia,  who  suggested  that  the  cure 
is  more  cordial  relationships  between 
Congress  and  the  press. 


Sells  Ad  on  Editorial 
Page  Daily  for  13  Wks. 

Breaking  a  tradition  of  65  years  the 
New  Orleans  Item  May  11  carried  an 
ad  on  the  editorial  page. 

Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  “the  D.  E 
Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  founded  in  1842  has 
contracted  for  a  300-line  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer 
of  the  editorial  page,  six  days  a  week 
for  13  weeks. 

“ITie  store  is  paying  a  premium  for 
this  space  which  amounts  to  nearly  a 
50%  increase  over  their  contract  rate 
elsewhere  in  the  paper.  Their  ‘Edi¬ 
torial  Messages’  appearing  in  this 
space  will  be  of  an  institutional  na¬ 
ture.” 

The  first  Holmes  ad  was  titled  “An 
Editorial  from  Holmes”  and  was  an 
announcement  that  the  store  would 
be  open  Tfiursday  evenings.  “Holina 
will  explain  in  this  space  all  new  Fed¬ 
eral  regulations  governing  retail  shop¬ 
ping,”  the  ad  stated. 


KERNEY  NAMED  BY  OPA 

Announcement  was  made  May  13 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  that  James  Kerney, 
•Jr.,  editor  of  the  Trenton  Times,  has 
been  named  by  Price  Administrator 
Leon  Henderson  as  New  Jersey  Direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion.  He  has  been  serving  as  Deputy 
State  Rationing  Administrator. 


EUgc 

War 

AU. 


ISSUE  CAMP  PAPER 

The  Santa  Maria  (Cal.)  Times,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Robert  and  Stanley  Han¬ 
cock,  has  started  publication  the 
Camp  Cooke  Clarion,  official  publica¬ 
tion  for  a  nearby  camp. 
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INCREASES  ADS 

To  concentrate  its  advertising  in  if 
best  sales  areas  and  cut  down  os 
waste.  Dr.  D.  Jayne  &  Son,  Inc.  d 
Philadelphia  put  its  entire  appropria¬ 
tion  for  Jayne’s  Vermifudge  in  neoa- 
papers  late  last  year.  The  mo»* 
proved  so  successful  that  newspapeB 
wiU  again  be  used  exclusively 
year  and  the  newspaper  appropriatk* 
will  be  increased  approximately  20%- 
The  expanded  list  will  run  in  ov«r 
500  newspapers  in  every  section  of  ^ 
country  except  the  deep  south  an® 
parts  of  the  northeast.  Copy, 
suring  28  lines,  will  continue  throu^ 
December.  Formerly  the  produa* 
advertising  appropriation  was  con¬ 
centrated  in  farm  papers  and  soo* 
magazines.  By  using  newspapers  »* 
company  found  that  althou^  the  ini* 
tial  cost  is  higher,  the  dollar  retm* 
is  much  greater.  The  account  ■ 
handled  by  the  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  N** 
York. 
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Kilgallen  Finds 
War  Thrills  on 
A  U.  S.  Cruiser 

Life  aboard  a  U.  S.  cruiser  in  a 
Pacific  Fleet  task  force  was  a  brand 
new  experience  not  without  its  thrills 
for  so  hard-bit¬ 
ten  a  newspa¬ 
perman  as  vet¬ 
eran  Jimmy  Kil¬ 
gallen  of  Inter¬ 
national  News 
Service. 

Just  retvuned 
from  Hawaii, 
whence  he  went 
on  an  assign¬ 
ment  that  must 
remain  secret 
for  the  present, 
Kil^llen  told 
Editor  &  Pub- 
UoHER  in  an  interview  this  week. 

“The  biggest  thing  to  a  landlubber 
from  the  press  is  getting  clanged  up 
at  4  or  4:30  every  morning.  The  hour 
before  sunrise  is  the  day’s  danger 
period.  As  a  noncombatant  I  could 
have  lain  in  my  bunk,  but  not  serenely 
under  battened  down  hatches  when 
attack  by  enemy  submarines,  surface 
ships  or  planes  was  possible  at  any 
minute.  When  everybody  aboard 
goes  to  his  battle  station,  you  don’t 
stay  below.  You  go  too.” 

Kilgallen’s  battle  station,  with  A1 
Brick  of  Paramount  Newsreel,  was  on 
the  cruiser’s  signal  deck,  just  below 
the  bridge.  Each  morning  during  a 
month’s  trip  they  grabbed  their  steel 
helmets,  gas  masks  and  life  jackets 
and  da^ed  to  their  station  as  planes 
were  catapulted  into  the  darkness 


Jamet  L  Kilgallen 


before  dawn  to  meet  possible  enemy 
attack. 

One  morning  at  3  o’clock  Kilgallen 
was  knocked  out  of  his  bunk  by  a 
lurch  of  the  cruiser.  A  destroyer 
nearby  had  dropped  a  depth  bcmb 
when  it  sighted  an  enemy  submarine. 
The  explosion  of  the  “ash  .can”  rocked 
the  big  navy  ship  and  brought  an 
earlier-than-usual  alert. 

Nervousness  about  such  things 
passes  quickly,  Kilgallen  indicated. 
“Of  course  there’s  an  inherent  hazard 
in  riding  a  warship  in  time  of  war,” 
he  said,  “but  the  ofiBcers  never  men¬ 
tion  it  They’re  fatalistic.  And  after 
a  week  or  two  you  get  the  same  fatal¬ 
istic  attitude.” 

Kilgallen  “couldn’t  get  over”  the 
politeness  of  officers  to  newspaper¬ 
men.  “I  was  actually  embarrassed  by 
having  Annapolis  graduates  calling 
me  ‘sir,’  ”  he  remarked.  “Even  on  the 
gangplanks  they  defer  to  you — and 
this  after  getting  used  to  the  New 
York  subway  rush!” 

Scoops  Hard  to  Get 
About  eight  or  ten  reporters  and 
photographers  accompanied  the  task 
force,  with  one  and  two  on  a  ship. 
Getting  a  scoop  from  such  an  assign¬ 
ment  or  in  Hawaii  is  difficult,  Kil¬ 
gallen  said,  because  first  news  of  im¬ 
portance  usually  is  released  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  However,  the  reporter  ob¬ 
tains  numerous  details  which  can  be 
approved  by  Navy  censors  and  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  real 
battle  action  if  his  ship  or  one  nearby 
attacks  or  repulses  the  enemy. 

Kilgallen  chose  a  destroyer  for  the 
trip  back  to  the  states  “as  an  experi¬ 
ment”  when  he  was  ordered  back 
from  Hawaii.  He  flew  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York,  thus  ending 
a  five-month  war  assignment.  He 
reached  Honolulu  Dec.  26  after  flying 


to  the  West  Coast  last  December  7. 

The  Navy’s  ban  on  interviews  of 
officers  and  men  cuts  down  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  feature  reporting,  Kil¬ 
gallen  pointed  out.  However,  the 
Navy  produces  from  time  to  time  in 
Hawaii  officers  and  men  for  mass  in¬ 
terview  by  the  press.  Reporters 
question  them  freely  and  often  bring 
out  good  stories.  The  public  relations 
office  at  Pearl  Harbor  does  good  work 
in  this  connection,  Kilgallen  said. 

■ 

Columbus  Dispatch 
Names  2  News  Chiefs 

Appointment  of  W.  Dayle  Frazier  as 
news  editor  and  Larry  G.  Newman, 
27-year-old  assistant  sports  editor,  as 


W.  D.  Frazier 


L.  G.  Newman 


city  editor  of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch  was  announced  Monday  by 
Managing  Editor  George  A.  Smalls- 
reed. 

Newman  succeeds  Arthur  C.  John¬ 
son,  Jr.,  who  has  been  commissioned 
a  senior  lieutenant.  United  States 
Navy,  and  is  awaiting  assignment 
orders.  Frazier’s  post  is  a  newly  cre¬ 
ated  one  giving  him  jurisdiction  over 
all  news  departments  within  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  He  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  since  1939. 

A  native  of  Zanesville,  Ohio, 


Frazier’s  early  newspaper  experience 
was  received  in  Zanesville,  Canton, 
Cleveland  and  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
He  went  to  Columbus  in  1917  to  join 
the  staff  of  the  now  defunct  Columbia 
Monitor.  Joining  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Citizen  in  1918,  he  served  as  assistant 
city  editor  and  dramatic  editor  until 
1922,  when  he  became  city  editor.  In 
1935  he  became  associated  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  was  named  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administrator.  He  returned  to  Col¬ 
umbus  to  join  the  Dispatch  staff  in 
1937. 

Newspaper  work  has  been  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Newman’s  hobby  since  the  Athens 
(O.)  Messenger  gave  him  his  first  by- 
'hne  at  the  age  of  12  for  his  coverage 
of  high  school  sports  in  Nelson ville, 
Ohio.  At  the  age  of  14  he  handled  all 
local  news  for  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Walbridge,  Ohio,  where  he  then  lived. 
After  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Toledo,  during  which  time  he  was 
News-Bee  correspondent,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bowling  Green  Sen¬ 
tinel-Tribune  and  later  went  to  Col¬ 
umbus  to  write  news  and  sports  for 
International  News  Service.  He  joined 
the  Dispatch  sports  staff  as  assistant 
editor  in  September,  1941. 

HUDSON  BAY  ADS 

Shades  of  pioneer  fur  traders,  Eski¬ 
mos,  Indian  chiefs  and  men  and 
women  of  the  past  two  centuries  in 
the  costume  of  their  period  passed 
across  full  pages  of  Western  Canadian 
newspapers  recently  when  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  Canada’s  oldest 
business  concern,  ran  a  full  page 
institutional  advertisement  in  West¬ 
ern  Canadian  newspapers  marking 
the  start  of  its  272nd  anniversary 
v.'eek. 


Here’s  your  happy,  healthy  va¬ 
cation-high  in  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Maine!  Golf  at  your 
door,  water  sports  and  all  ac¬ 
tivities  within  easy  walking 
distance,  on  Rangeley’s  private 
resort  estate.  Leave  your  car 
behind— come  by  fast,  through 
sleeper  trains.  Full  social 


and  entertainment  program 
through  the  season. ..strictly 
first-class  accommodations, 
service  and  food.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected  clientele,  sensible  rates. 
You’ll  have  the  time  of  your 
life  at  Rangeley!  Write  or  wire 
for  folder  and  full  infor-nation 

TODAY. 


Rangeley  Lake  Hotel 

RANGELEY  LAKES,  MAINE  •  Charles  B.  Day,  Managing  Director 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Dcdlies  Are  More 
Affected  by  War 
Than  Weeklies 

Rali^  Crosman, 

Colorado  Journalism 
Director.  Makes  Survey 


problem  for  the  newspapers  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  has  greatly 
reduced  adver¬ 
tising,  has  in¬ 
creased  costs  of 
labor  and  ma¬ 
terials,  has  made 
some  kinds  of 
machinery  and 
equipment  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain, 
and  in  some 
cases  unavail¬ 
able,  has  taken 
for  the  armed 
forces  many  em¬ 
ployes  whose 
places  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fill.” 


showing.  “Many  are  resolutely  and 
vigorously  seeking,  and  some  are  find¬ 
ing,  new  sources  of  revenue  to  replace 
those  that  have  been  lost,”  he  said. 

Extensive  loss  of  advertising,  the 
principal  source  of  revenue,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  most  serious  problem.  Coin¬ 
cidentally,  costs  of  materials  are  up 
from  10  to  30%,  and  labor  costs  are 
either  static  or  slightly  higher. 

Dailies  seem  more  drastically  af¬ 
fected  than  weeklies,  Crosman  said. 
“The  war  has  presented  a  serious  Twelve  of  the  18  reporting  expressed 

serious  concern.  “The  problem  is  very 
serious,”  one  editor  wrote  in  summary. 
“No  business  can  suffer  from  11%  to 
15%  decrease  in  the  first  three  months 
of  a  year  and  not  be  forced  to  take 
drastic  action.” 

Going  to  "Littio  Follow" 

In  their  efforts  to  combat  these 
drastic  reductions  in  revenue,  pub¬ 
lishers  displayed  originality,  ingenmty 
and  a  capacity  for  work. 

Dailies  reported  efforts  to  reach  “the 
little  fellow,”  advertisers  who  had 
heretofore  been  overlooked,  calling  on 
prospective  accounts  more  often,  and 
generally  “hitting  harder.”  Both 
weeklies  and  dailies  reported  general 
success  with  efforts  to  increase  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

The  majority  in  both  fields  have 


Ralph  Crosman 


This  was  the  terse  conclusion  ex¬ 
pressed  to  a  tense  and  interested  undertakeATMiom  cost“redui^oi^“by 
group  of  editors,  representatives  of  carefuUy  watching  mechanical  operat- 
newspaper  supply  hous^  and  ing  expenses,  by  saving  paper,  and  by 


associations,  and  journalism  students 
by  Professor  Ralph  L.  Crosman,  di¬ 


cutting  down  on  labor,  especially  in 
not  replacing  losses  to  ^e  armed 


rwtor  of  the  coUege  of  journalism  at  expanding  defense  in- 

the  Umversity  of  Colorado,  recently  dustries.  In  a  good  many  cases. 


at  the  fourteenth  annual  Newspaper 
Week.  Professor  Crosman  back^  his 
statements  with  the  answers  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  questionnaire  which  he 
sent  to  506  newspapers,  77  dailies  and 
429  weeklies,  throughout  Utah,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
western  Nebraska  and  western  Kansas 
concerning  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
the  economics  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  in  these  regions. 

Mere  Serlees  fer  Dallies 
The  trends  of  the  121  replies  indi¬ 


cate  that  the  situation  is  apparently  losing  18. 


women  have  been  enqiloyed. 

Eighty-two  weeklies  employing  282 
persons  had  lost  51  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  and  about  half  of  those  answer¬ 
ing  had  trouble  with  replacements. 

Dailies  seemed  to  have  somewhat 
less  trouble  in  this  regard.  Losses  did 
not  get  above  10%,  but  two  papers 
were  facing  demands  for  higher  wages 
and  none  reported  no  increase.  Eight¬ 
een  dailies  employing  1,107  persons 
have  lost  138,  one  employing  4^  hav¬ 
ing  lost  50;  another  employing  40 


more  serious  in  the  daily  field.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  worried  and  some  com¬ 
pletely  baffled,  Crosman  said.  Many 
dailies  have  already  made  drastic  re- 


Only  about  15%  of  the  weeklies 
had  met  rising  costs  by  increasing 
subscription  and  advertising  rates  as 
compared  to  nearly  35%  of  the  dailies. 


Merge  A-  V.  Dix's 
Martins  Ferry  and 
Belloire  Dailies 

Albert  V.  Dix,  publisher  of  the 
Martins  Ferry  (Ohio)  Daily  Times, 
and  Gordon  C.  Dix,  publisher  of  the 
Belloire  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  the  merger  of  the 
Daily  Times  and  the  Daily  Leader. 

The  consolidated  Eastern  Ohio  pa¬ 
per  will  be  printed  in  the  Martins 
Ferry  plant,  which  is  across  the  river 
from  WTieeling,  W.  Va.  The  Bellaire 
building,  6  miles  below  Martins  Ferry, 
will  be  maintained  as  will  the  Bel¬ 
laire  editorial,  advertising,  business, 
circulation  and  engraving  staffs.  The 
engraving  plant  will  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  in  Bellaire  for  the  merged  paper. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  the 
consolidated  paper  will  carry  the  wire 
reports,  comics  and  features  of  both 
papers. 

The  merged  paper  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  following  exec¬ 
utives:  Albert  V.  Dix  and  Gordon  C. 
Dix,  CO -publishers;  Robert  Ferguson, 
advertising  manager;  George  Betts, 
Martins  Ferry,  editor;  Clyde  Mackay, 
Bellaire,  editor;  John  Flood,  circula¬ 
tion  manager;  and  Charles  Bishop,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager. 

On  the  day  of  the  merger  a  front 
page  armouncement  was  issued  by  the 
publishers.  The  front  page  will  be 
changed  for  Martins  Ferry  and  Bel¬ 
laire  but  all  of  the  inside  pages  will 
be  the  same. 

■ 

Ohio  Circulators 
Meet  in  Canton 

The  Ohio  Circulation  Managers 
Association’s  Silver  Anniversary  Con¬ 
vention  with  85  members  attending 
was  held  in  Canton,  April  28  and  29. 
Many  vital  and  pressing  problmns 
confronting  circulators  today  were 
discussed  by  assigned  topic  leaders 
under  the  ffirection  of  OCMA  Pres¬ 
ident  Smith  H.  Witter,  Canton,  O. 

One  session  was  confined  to  discus- 


adjustments,^  all  will^  prol»bly  have  although  a  number  in  each  field  saw 
^  such  increases  as  inaminent. 

BEAT  CENSOR  ATTEMPT 

Montreal,  May  11 — A  surprise  last- 
minute  amendment  by  the  city  of 


to  reduce  their  services  further,  in 
some  cases  profit  will  be  sacrificed 
for  the  duration,  in  others  reserves  are 
already  being  ffipped  into. 

Lower  overhead  and  extra  sources 
of  revenue  in  job  printing  and  sta¬ 


tionery  and  office  supply  departments  Three  Rivers,  to  seek  authorization  to 
alleviate  the  situation  somewhat  create  its  own  municipal  literary  cen- 


among  weeklies. 

“In  the  replies  received  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  there  was  very  little  grousing, 
considerable  patriotic  loyalty,  and 
willingness  to  make  sacrifices,  to  take 


sorship  bureau  which  would  have  the 
power  to  approve  or  reject  all  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  similar  publications 
before  they  were  offered  for  sale  on 
the  newsstands,  was  defeated  by  the 


losses,  to  work  harder  for  the  cause  Private  Bills  Conunittee  of  the  Quebec 
of  the  coimtry,”  Crosman  said,  inti-  Legislative  Cotmcil,  May  7  when  it 
mating  that  he  was  gratified  at  the  adopted  the  Three  Rivers  Bill. 

Daddy  Thinks  Yonngsteis  Should  Acquire 

Newspaper  HaUts  Early 

•  Just  as  important  as  hours  spent  in 
school,  is  the  way  he  figures  it.  .  .  . 
When  his  own  juniors  showed  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  paper  he  was  taking,  he 
lured  them  with  another,  noted  for  con¬ 
vincing  pictures  and  dear  print  .  .  . 
Daddy  does  not  know  how  much  Certi¬ 
fied  Mats  are  doing  for  his  educational 
program. 


For  dependiible  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S  A 


YOUTH  OR  EXPERIENCE! 

Experience- 

Intelligent  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  in  these  times  require 
solid  background,  experience, 
and  judgment — the  ability  to 
select  the  good,  discard  the  un¬ 
worthy. 

Youth — 

Eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
are  vital  to  any  pdsUcation 
today.  Coupled  wiffi  ability 
and  intdligence  they  can  be 
guided  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community  and  the  profit  of 
the  publisher. 

When  employers  want 
prompt  and  sdective  service, 
they  write  or  wire 

The  PERSONNE  BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Dalta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wocker  DcIt* 
Chicago,  DL 

A  natkon-widt  noii-projU  ssrwice 
supported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journottstie  Frater¬ 
nity. 


sion  of  the  problems  that  suddenly 
appeared  due  to  the  ruling  in  Wash¬ 
ington  limiting  the  niunber  of  deliv¬ 
eries  made  to  each  point  to  one  a  day. 
L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World-Tribune,  secretary-treasurer  <rf 
the  ICMA,  and  the  newspaper’s  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  WPB,  addressed  the 
group  and  was  helpful  in  clearing  up 
many  points  of  confusion. 

The  OCMA  welcomed  its  honorary 
life  member,  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  who 
praised  the  newspaper  boys  of  Amer¬ 
ica  who  are  selling  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds.  Mr.  Stodghill  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Sid  Mahan,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  for  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department.  Mr. 
Mahan  told  how  newspai>ers  and  tbw 
carriers  were  being  recognized  for 
their  efforts  in  the  side  of  stamps  and 
bonds  by  Washington. 

At  a  luncheon  all  (XIMA  past  pres¬ 
idents  were  honored  with  a  gift  and 
T.  J.  Kavanaugh,  Dayton  Daily  Newt, 
first  president  of  the  association,  was 
presented  with  a  gold  charm  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  association  by  Glen  Cox 
of  the  Daily  News. 

MORE  20  GRAND  ADS 

Axton-Fisher’s  new  Twenty  Grand 
cigarette,  first  advertised  on  ffie  West 
Coast  and  three  other  markets  in 
March,  will  continue  to  be  advertised 
in  these  same  markets  from  now 
through  December.  The  cigarette,  the 
latest  contender  in  the  15-cent  field, 
will  be  featured  in  200-line  copy. 
From  40  to  45  insertions  will  be 
placed  by  the  agency,  McCann-Erick- 
son.  New  York.  Twenty  Grands  were 
first  tested  in  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Fresno, 
Calif.;  Evansville,  Ind.;  and  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.  The  initial  a^  went  so  well 
that  the  campaign  was  extended  to  28 
West  Coast  newspapers. 


"MEET  YOU 
AT  THE  MEN'S  BAR" 

Every  day,  advertising 
men,  publishers,  editors 
meet  in  The  Waldorf  Men’s 
Bar.  They  like  the  comfort, 
hospitality  and  service. 
They  appreciate  the  fine 
foods  and  liquors.  Above 
all,  tliey  prize  this  unique 
Waldorf  comer  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  reserved  for  men. 
YouTl  probably  ran  into 
more  of  your  associates 
here,  at  a  given  time,  than 
anywhere  in  New  York. 

THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

Park  avtwt  •  4ttk  ta  SOtk  •  Raw  Tark 
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Girl  War  Writer 
Hiked  200  Miles 
To  Chinese  Front 

A  25-year-old  woman  war  corre- 
qx>ndent,  Betty  Graham  of  INS,  who 
arrived  in  New  York  last  week,  re- 

_  lated  how  she 

hiked  200  miles 
in  China  to  cover 
a  new  front  in 
the  Sino  -  Japa¬ 
nese  conflict. 

A  former  ex¬ 
change  student 
from  Seattle,  she 
gave  up  a  sdiol- 
arship  to  Ling- 
nan  University 
to  take  a  job  on 
the  Shanghai 

B«Hy  Graham  Evening  Post. 

After  editing  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Post  for  eight 
months  in  1939,  she  reached  Free 
China  and  worked  in  the  Chinese 
government’s  publicity  ministry  be¬ 
fore  she  got  a  job  with  Reuters  in 
Chungking. 

She  joined  the  United  Press  in 
Chungking  a  year  ago  and  for  eight 
months  was  a  full-fledged  war  corre¬ 
spondent  covering  several  Chinese 
fronts.  When  Jack  Belden,  INS 
Chungking  correspondent,  resigned  in 
January  to  join  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  he  recommended  her  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor  and  she  was  hired  by  INS. 

Wore  Troesers  and  Army  Shirt 

Attractive  Miss  Graham  cut  an  un¬ 
usual  figure  on  war  fronts,  attired  in 
trousers  and  army  shirt.  She  was 
welcomed  everywhere  as  an  American 
writer,  she  said.  After  escaping  a 
Japanese  dive-bombing  attack  on  a 
train  near  one  front,  she  rode  a  bi¬ 
cycle  90  miles  to  reach  another  im¬ 
portant  battleground  in  the  Yellow 
River  sector. 

The  trip  by  bike  from  Loyang  to 
Chengchow  was  quite  a  chore  but  it 
was  nothing  compared  to  her  long 
hike  to  reach  the  Ichang  front. 

“In  September,  1941,  I  walked  200 
miles  in  ten  days  with  Jack  Belden  to 
reach  that  front,”  she  told  Editob  & 
PuBUSHXR.  “The  only  w^y  to  get  there 
was  to  hike  it.  And  no  hit^-hikes, 
either. 

“We  wanted  to  get  there  ahead  of 
the  correspondents  about  to  be  flown 
from  Chungking  by  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment.  Our  military  maps  were  not 
so  good  and  at  each  village  en  route 
we  hired  peasant  guides.  Some  days 
we  hiked  from  6  ajn.  to  2  ajn.  the 
following  morning. 

“Our  worst  problem  was  to  get 
away  from  the  Chinese  army  officers 
who  insisted  on  entertaining  us.  We 


bunked  in  Chinese  farmhouses  and 
bought  our  food  from  farmers  along 
the  way.”  • 

Miss  Graham  and  Belden  reached 
the  front  two  days  before  Ichang  was 
retaken  by  the  Chinese.  They  had 
only  one  typewriter  between  them. 
Miss  Graham’s.  After  discovering  that 
their  stories  were  being  delayed  as 
much  as  eight  days,  she  said,  they  sent 
their  copy  by  runners  to  another  tele¬ 
graph  office.  Later,  on  a  troop  ship, 
she  encoimtered  first  proof  of  the  use 
of  gas  by  the  Japanese.  A  number  of 
gassed  Chinese  soldiers  were  aboard 
the  vessel,  she  said. 

Flew  12,000  Miles  oa  Bomber 

On  March  5  she  flew  from  Chung¬ 
king  to  Calcutta.  “I  decided  I  could 
face  another  year  in  China,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  get  stuck  there  for  an¬ 
other  three  or  four  years,”  she  said. 
Armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Madame  Sun  Yat  Sen,  she  inter¬ 
viewed  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

She  helped  to  cover  the  Indian  situ¬ 
ation  before  she  flew  back  to  America 
on  a  bomber  of  the  ferry  conunand. 
On  this  trip  she  attained  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  flown  farther  on  a  mili¬ 
tary  plane  than  any  other  woman 
reporter. 


Harper  Named  M.  E.  on 
Ohio  State  Journal 

Robert  S.  Harper,  42-year-old  au¬ 
thor  of  two  historical  novels,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  s  u  c  - 
ceeding  Kenneth 
D.  Tooill,  whose 
resignation  was 
announced 
May  8. 

Since  joining 
the  Journal  staff 
in  1927,  Harper 
has  been  suc¬ 
cessively  t  e  1  e  - 
graph  editor,  city, 
editor  and  news 
Robert  Harper  editor.  His  first 
historical  novel, 
“Trumpet  in  the  Wilderness,”  was 
published  in  1940  and  his  second, 
“The  Road  to  Baltimore,”  will  be  re¬ 
leased  in  June. 

Harper  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Herald  of  his  native  Wash¬ 
ington  Court  House,  Ohio,  1919,  fol¬ 
lowing  his  discharge  from  the  army. 
He  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  in  1924  and 


later  went  to  New  York  to  be  on  the 
staffs  of  the  World  and  Evening  Post. 
He  returned  to  Columbiis  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Journal  in  1927. 
He  is  married  and  has  an  11-year-old 
son. 

It  was  announced  that  Tooill  will  go 
to  New  York  on  Jime  1  to  join  a 
newspaper  group  for  assignment  as 
executive  editor  of  one  of  its  proper¬ 
ties.  Details  of  the  assignment  were 
not  made  known.  He  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal  since  1932, 
after  serving  three  years  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Dispatch. 

NEWS  PROMOTES  TWO 

Gene  McHugh,  formerly  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  the  late  Edgar  Bean. 
Mcilugh,  who  has  been  with  the  News 
since  December,  1919,  substitutes  for 
Richard  W.  Clarke,  managing  editor, 
on  Mr.  Clarke’s  days  off.  William 
Casselman,  formerly  night  news  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  assistant  news 
editor.  He  joined  the  News  in  1925, 
left  to  go  on  Liberty’s  staff  after  the 
magazine  was  bought  by  Capt.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  and  rejoined  the  News  in 
1931. 


’OR 


For  the  second  time  within  a  year,  Oklahoma  City  voters  have, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  approved  a  War  Bond  Issue.  This  one, 
in  excess  of  two  million  dollars,  provides  funds  for  construction  of 
vital  access  roads  between  the  mammoth  Douglas  plane  plant  just 
starting,  huge  Mid-West  Air  Depot,  already  nearing  completion,  and 
other  military  and  civilian  projects  now  fully  engaged  in  Oklahoma 
City’s  pulsing  war  efforts. 

By  year’s  end,  new  plants  wiH  add  more  than  4V'2-million  dollars 
to  Oklahoma  City’s  monthly  payroll,  as  Industry  continues  its  migra¬ 
tion  to  Mid-America — new  fortress  of  Industry.  Among  30,000  new 
workers,  as  among  those  already  here.  The  Oklahoman  and  Times 
will  continue  to  be  the  key  to  greater  sales  for  alert  advertisers. 
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Columbia  Journalism 
Prizes  Toted  $15,450 


Elevm  traveling  scholarships  total¬ 
ing  $15,450  in  value  were  awarded  to 
students  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
May  11. 

Pulitzer  Traveling  Scholarships  of 
$1,500  each,  providing  a  year’s  study 
abroad,  went  to  Murray  Morgan, 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Jane  Barbara  Dealy, 
West  Newton,  Mass.,  and  Elie  Abel, 
Montreal.  Alternates  are:  Marguer¬ 
ite  Higgins,  Oakland,  Cal.;  Rolph  Fair- 
child,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  Carl  Hart¬ 
man,  New  York. 

Mary  Butler,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J., 
won  a  new  scholarship  providing  a 
year’s  employment  on  La  Nacion, 
Trujillo  City,  Dominican  Republic,  in 
addition  to  traveling  expenses.  Four 
scholarships  given  by  Z>tario  de  la 
Marina,  Ibvana,  providing  two  weeks’ 
work  and  traveling  expenses,  went  to 
Frances  Cadzow,  Calgary,  Alta.;  Stan¬ 
ley  R  Cohen,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  Arthur  J. 
Olsen,  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Hills  Welles,  New  York  City. 
Alternates  are  Mary  Barrett,  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho,  and  John  S.  Wilson, 
EHizabeth,  N.  J. 

Jobs  as  screen  writers  at  $50  a  week 
for  six  months,  with  travel  expenses, 
w’ere  provided  in  the  Twentieth-Cen¬ 
tury-Fox  Film  Corp.  scholarships 
awarded  to  George  Root,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Thomas  Wharton  Bridges, 
Shrev^xjrt,  La.,  and  Nancy  Wintner, 
New  York. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  announced 
the  annual  awards,  largest  number  in 
the  school’s  33-year  history,  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Journalism  Building. 


series  of  articles  by  Jay  Earle  Miller,  BoilS  SdOXIS  LviiCS 

Sun  reporter,  and  a  tax  conference  ^ 

called  by  the  new  Chicago  morning  pOI  DUTOtlOn  OI  VvaT 
conference. 


newspaper.  At  the  conference,  at¬ 
tend^  by  governmental  agencies  and 
civic  groups,  a  four-point  program 
was  formulated  to  collect  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  more  than  $400,000,- 
000  in  delinquent  taxes  and  to  restore 
to  productive  use  an  estimated  100,000 
vacant  building  lots  long  ago  to- 
abandoned  by  their  owners. 

Marshall  Field,  owner  of  the  Sim, 
presided  as  temporary  chairman  of 


the  conference  last  month. 


Mergentholer  Honors 
Brazilian  Mission 


Texans  Report  31% 
Mileage  Reduction 


Dallas,  Tex.,  May  11 — Demonstrat¬ 
ing  their  desire  to  cooperate  with  gov¬ 
ernment  regulaticMis  in  furtherance  of 
the  war  effort,  the  Texas  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  met  here  May 
9  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  use  curtailment  by  publishers  of 
war  materials. 

One  recommendation  made  at  the 
meeting,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
cut  asked  by  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portatiem,  in  v^icular  monthly  mile¬ 
age  total^  was  that  a  system  of  joint 
use  of  a  common  carrier  be  put  into 
effect  where  several  papers  service  the 
same  areas  outside  the  fifteen-mile 
limit.  The  publishers  asked  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  recent  ODT  order. 

As  evidence  of  their  desire  not  only 
to  meet,  but  to  exceed  conservation 
objectives,  they  submitted  that  19 
publishers  reported  voluntary  mea¬ 
sures  already  in  effect  have  brought 
about  an  over-all  mileage  reduction 
of  31.89%. 


Four  members  of  the  Department 
of  Press  and  Propaganda  of  Brazil  who 
form  the  Brazilian  Mission  attached 
to  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  and  their 
wives,  were  guests  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  May  14  at  the  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York,  given  by  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company.  They  were 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Julio  Barata,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymundo  Magalhaes,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Origenes  Lessa,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pompeu  de  Souza. 

Greeting  the  guests,  among  whom 
were  many  outstanding  persons  in  the 
fields  of  government  and  the  Fourth 
Estate,  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president 
of  Mergenthaler,  speaking  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  president, 
declared  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to 
assert  “that  the  printed  word  and  its 
companion  arts  of  communication 
might  well  have  prevented  the  world’s 
upheaval  had  they  been  sufficiently 
and  effectively  us^.” 

Reading  Mr.  Mackey’s  paper,  Mr. 
Gage  said  communications  between 
the  peoples  of  North  and  South  Amer¬ 
icas  is  essential  to  their  common  cause. 
“We  must  safeguard  and  develop  the 
printed  word,  we  must  utilize  all  the 
means  of  interpreting  thought  and 
philosophy,  not  alone  for  the  work  of 
today  but  for  the  huge  task  of  re¬ 
construction  that  lies  ahead,”  he  said. 

Anna  Antunes  presented  a  greeting 
to  the  U.  S.  press  from  the  Press 
Association  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  James  W.  Brown, 
Sr.,  president  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ilie  war’s  effect  on  sports  writing  is 
reflected  in  a  message  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  sports  staff  sent  out  this 
week  by  Herbert  Barker,  general 
sports  editor.  Originally  written  for 
the  New  York  staff.  Barker’s  war 
memorandum  yras  transmitted  to 
managing  editors  and  sports  editors 
of  AP  member  papers  by  Alan  J. 
Gould,  acting  executive  news  editor, 
as  well  as  to  the  AP  sports  staff.  It 
said: 

“The  war  is  posing  new  problems  in 
sports  handling  and  we  have  got  to 
solve  them. 

“In  a  general  way,  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  ban  on  flowery,  over-en¬ 
thusiastic  lyrical  sports  writing  for 
the  duration.  There  should  be  care¬ 
ful  use  of  adjectives  and  similes.  Re¬ 
membering  the  exploits  of  military 
heroes,  it  does  not  seem  appropriate 
to  overdo  the  use  of  such  words  as 
‘courageous’,  ‘gallant’,  ‘fighting’,  etc., 
in  referring  to  athletes.  Speaking 
relatively  and  with  the  war  in  mind,  it 
doesn’t  take  much  ‘courage’  to  over¬ 
come  a  two-run  lead  in  the  ninth  or 
to  get  up  off  the  floor  after  somebody 
knocks  you  there  in  a  boxing  bout. 

“So  long  as  sports  retains  its  hold 
on  the  public,  we  must  continue  to 
cover  it  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
command  but  our  sports  writing 
phraseology  must  march  with  the 
times.  We  must  adjust  our  focus  and 
maintain  perspective. 

“We  want  to  maintain  quick,  com¬ 
prehensive  sports  coverage  so  long 
as  activities  justify  and  our  members 
require  it — but  it  is  equally  important 
that  special  emphasis  be  placed  on 
careful  selection  of  words,  restraint 
should  be  a  prime  consideration.” 


N.  Y.  AD  CLUB  ELECTS 


Chicago  Sun  Aids  in 
Local  Tax  Problem 


As  a  result  of  the  Chicago  Sun’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  help  solve  Cook  coimty’s  old¬ 
est  and  most  pressing  problem,  that  of 
tax  delinquency,  the  county  board’s 
tax  collection  committee  has  decided 
to  proceed  on  two  fronts  in  an  all-out 
drive  to  clean  up  the  delinquent  to 
muddle. 

The  two-front  program  provides 
that  (1)  every  tax-delinquent  prop¬ 
erty  owner  is  invited  to  come  in  and 
negotiate  a  compromise  settlement 
of  the  bill  against  him;  (2)  after  30 
days’  notice  the  committee  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  file  involuntary  foreclosure 
suits  against  every  delinquent  prop¬ 
erty  owner  in  an  entire  township  or 
section. 

The  action  decided  upon  follows  a 


At  the  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
held  at  the  club.  May  12,  the  following 
officers  and  directors  were  elected: 
President,  John  A.  Zellers,  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Remington  Rand  Inc.;  vice- 
president,  Allen  T.  Preyer,  executive 
vice-president,  Vick  Chemical  Co.; 
treasurer,  James  A.  Brewer,  president, 
Brewer-Cantelmo  Co.;  directors,  Wil¬ 
bur  F.  Howell,  secretary,  Robert  Gair 
Co.;  Eugene  S.  Thomas,  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Bamberger  Broadcasting  Service; 
H.  J.  Kenner,  president.  New  York 
Better  Business  Bureau;  Quincy  P. 
Emery,  vice-president,  Stevens-Nel- 
son  Paper  Corp.;  I.  S.  Randall,  assist¬ 
ant  to  chairman  of  board.  Transcon¬ 
tinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.;  and 
James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher. 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  officers  and 
directors  holding  over  are:  vice-pres¬ 
idents,  Leo  J.  Eastman,  president, 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of  New  York; 
and  Clarence  L.  Law,  vice-president. 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.;  directors, 
Charles  C.  Green,  managing  director. 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York;  An¬ 
drew  J.  Haire,  president,  Haire  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.;  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  pres¬ 
ident,  G.  Lynn  Sumner  Co.;  Frederic 
R.  Gamble,  managing  director,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies;  and  Herbert  L.  Stephen,  news 
editor.  Printers  Ink. 


BONI  MILITARY  EDITOR 

Bill  Boni,  of  the  Associated  Press 
foreign  desk  in  New  York,  last  week 
was  named  military  editor  of  Wide 
World,  APs  associate  service.  He 
succeeded  Devon  Francis,  Wide  World 
aviation  editor,  who  has  joined  Time. 
Boni,  31,  and  a  native  of  Holland,  is 
the  stepson  of  Albert  Boni,  head  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Albert  &  Charles 
Boni,  Inc.  He  was  with  the  New  York 
Post  sports  staff  before  he  joined  the 
AP  in  1937.  Twice  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1939  Boni  was  transferred 
temporarily  from  the  AP  sports  staff 
to  the  cable  desk.  Last  December  he 
again  went  on  the  cable  desk. 


(^liituarp 


WALTER  J.  CONRATH,  35,  editor 
and  publisher,  Albion  (Pa.)  News, 
and  internationally  known  aero-phil¬ 
atelist,  was  fatally  injured  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  May  6.  In  addition 
to  editing  and  publishing  the  Albion 
News,  he  also  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Airpost  Journal,  official 
magazine  of  the  American  Air  Mail 
Society,  international  aero-philatelic 
organization.  Conrath  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  philatelic 
circles,  particularly  in  the  air-mail 
collecting  field.  He  was  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Air  Mail 
Society  for  two  terms  and  later  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors.  He 
was  also  publisher  of  the  C.  C.  Bulle¬ 
tin,  monthly  magazine  of  the  New 
York  Collectors  Club,  foremost  phila¬ 
telic  society  of  the  world. 

Edward  Ralph  Goble,  60,  president 
of  Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency, 
died  in  Chicago  May  6  at  Memorial 
Hospital  following  an  illness  of  sev¬ 
eral  months.  He  was  one  of  the  or¬ 


ganizers  of  the  agency  in  1910  and  he 
had  been  president  of  the  firm  since 
1921.  He  started  in  advertising  work 
in  the  newspaper  field.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  associate  with  the  old  Chicago  I 
Inter-Ocean,  Chicago  Record-Herald  i 
and  later  with  the  Cleveland  News. 

George  Gilbert  Bates,  80,  former 
publisher  of  the  Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
Record-Eagle  and  city  treasurer  fiw 
13  years,  died  in  Grace  Hospital, 
Detroit,  May  7. 

Louis  Albert  Bowes,  49,  former 
editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  died 
in  an  Ironton  (Ohio)  hospital  on 
May  8. 

Gilbert  Rhoades  Chadbourne  of 
Augusta,  former  editor  of  the  Kenne¬ 
bec  Journal  and  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
Journal,  died  in  Westbrook,  Me.,  May 
10  at  the  home  of  his  daughter. 

Robert  J.  Holly,  founder  and  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Daily 
Herald  and  a  former  member  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  Florida  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  died  in  Orlando  May  8  at  the 
age  of  65. 

Alfred  Marschner,  pioneer  She¬ 
boygan  (Wis.)  editor,  who  for  many 
years  edited  the  Sheboygan  Tribune, 
German  language  paper  foimded  by 
his  father,  and  later  the  Sheboygan 
Herald,  died  at  his  home  in  Sheboy¬ 
gan  May  5  following  an  extended  ill¬ 
ness.  In  recent  years  he  had  edited 
“The  Sheboygan  Pioneer”  a  depart¬ 
ment  appearing  periodically  in  the 
Sheboygan  Daily  Press. 

Hazen  Conklin,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal,  died  suddenly 
April  29  at  his  home  of  coronary 
thrombosis.  He  was  in  his  60th  year. 
Mr.  Conklin  had  been  in  newspaper 
work  for  more  than  30  years  and  had 
been  associated  with  the  old  New 
York  World  for  more  than  20  years 
until  that  newspaper  discontinued 
publication  in  1931.  He  joined  the 
Sunday  staff  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  a  few  months  later. 

Forrest  Wilson,  whose  biography 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  “Crusader 
in  Crinoline,”  recently  received  the 
Pulitzer  Prize,  died  May  9  at  his  home 
in  Weston,  Conn.  His  age  was  59. 

He  began  his  writing  career  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  in  Cleveland  and  from 
1910  to  1916  represented  the  Scripps 
newspapers  in  Washington  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent 

Grady  F.  Rothrock,  50,  member  of 
the  circulation  department  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise,  died  May 
10  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

He  was  formerly  with  the  circulation 
departments  of  papers  in  Detroit  and 
Washington. 

George  W.  Dolan,  39,  formerly 
county  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  former  Marl¬ 
boro  correspondent  of  the  Worcester 
Evening  Gazette,  died  May  11  in  St.  ' 
John’s  Hospital,  Lowell,  after  an  ap¬ 
pendectomy. 

Alfred  Chambers  Smith,  57,  co¬ 
owner,  telegraph  editor,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Neb.)  Daily  Telegram  for  20  years, 
until  his  retirement  two  years  ago, 
died  May  7. 

William  Colfax  Graves,  79,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff  from 
1892  to  1902,  when  he  was  night  city 
editor,  died  May  8  at  his  home  at 
Pasadena,  Cal.  j 

James  J.  Dunn,  81,  who  retired  a  j 
few  years  ago  after  47  years  in  news-  | 
paper  work,  died  May  8  in  Holyoke, 
Mass.  Starting  his  career  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  in  1884, 
Dunn  was  later  city  editor,  Holyoke 
Transcript;  editor  Holyoke  Telegram; 
city  editor,  Holyoke  Globe-Democrat. 
He  returned  to  the  Springfield  Union 
in  1919  and  retired  in  1937.  t- 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 

"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 

Count  five  words  to  the  line  for  classified 
advertisements  of  any  nature. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPERS  REORGANIZED 
FINANCED  OR  REFINANCED 

Latest  Auditing  &  Tax  Systems 
I  Consultant  Service.  Sales  Arranged 
20  Tears’  Experience.  Bank  References. 

,  DEMLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
I  Suite  230-32,  Bankers’  Investment  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  California 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
Buy  Now  And  Grow  With  The  West 


SI  12 — California  evening  daily;  also  weekly. 
Full  coverage.  8,000  population.  Price 
$45.000 — $15,000  cash. 

J113 — California;  unopposed:  40.000  popu¬ 
lation;  $130,000  volume;  $17,000  profit; 
price  $125,000. 

1114 — Idaho;  unopposed;  county  seat,  in¬ 
cludes  building.  $50.000 — half  cash. 

J115 — California;  big  payroll  town;  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening;  unopposed;  $50,000 
cash ;  terms. 

S116 — California  county  seat;  isolated  mar- 
kef  ;  $60,000,  or  will  sell  half  interest. 

Flash!  Newl!  First  time  offered. 

SO'^  control  unopposed  Alaska  Daily. 

Pays  well.  Write  for  location  and  terms. 


£117 — Industrial  Bay  location;  volume  $17,- 
500;  profit  $4,000;  will  sell  $15,000  cash. 

£118 — Ideal  California  location;  volume 
$24,000;  good  net;  price  $25,000;  $7,500 
cash. 

£11S1— Substantial  State  of  Washington 
weekly;  long  established;  good  record; 
$12,000. 

A.  W.  STYPES.  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
460  MILLS  TOWER 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


Good  Eastern  Oregon  official  weekly  paper, 
job  shop  for  sale.  Will  consider  lease 
with  option.  Box  1056,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Only  daily  in  fast  (pop.  8,000)  growing 
midwest  town  can  be  had  for  $6,000  cash 
payment.  Murray  E.  Hill,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nawipopar  Irekart 

Harwell  A  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have 
for  32  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  S. 
publishers.  Ask  for  folder — ‘‘WHY  A 
BROKER!” 


_ Halp  Wontad _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  district  man  to 
handle  daily  circulation.  Draft  exempt. 
The  MOULTOIE  OBSERVER,  Moultrie, 

Georgia. _ 

Copyreaders  and  rewrite  men  wanted  for 
night  side.  $50  starting  salary — five  day 
week.  Only  men  who  have  had  night 
experience  and  have  been  happy  in  night 
jobs  need  apply.  Box  1061,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Electrical  and  Maintenance  Engineer  for  New 
England  newspaper.  Young  man,  draft  ex¬ 
empt — interested  in  permanent  position 
rather  than  war  work,  wages — will  find  a 
permanent  job  and  good  pay.  Send  full 
references  in  first  letter.  Prefer  man  with 
newsp^er  maintenance  experience.  Box 

1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  reporter  for  long-established 
newspaper  in  New  York  area.  Should 
have  own  car.  Write  stating  experience, 
draft  status  and  starting  salary  expected. 

Box  1052,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Men  and  women  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  journalism  at  an  Eastern  uni¬ 
versity.  Graduate  assistantships  paying 
graduate  school  tuition  and  $500  per 
academic  year  available  for  persons  with 
experience  in  reporting,  photography,  or 
typography.  Box  1040,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

Woman  experienced  in  proofreading,  desk, 
general  newspaper  office  work.  Write 
fully,  sending  photo.  Southwest  Times, 
Pulaski,  Virginia. 

Sitaaiiou  Waatad 

_ Adauaisfarati?# _ 

FOR  THE  SICK  AND/OR  AILING 

.Somewhere  in  America  a  publisher  is  worry¬ 
ing  over  a  bad  case  of  economic  anaemia 
induced  by  increased  costs  and  declining 
revenues. 

For  a  publisher  seeking  a  seasoned  ad¬ 
vertising  director  with  a  record  of  out¬ 
standing  success  for  over  20  years,  there 
is  available  a  man  trained  under  two  of 
America’s  greatest  business  managers. 

He  prefers  association  with  the  publisher 
<it  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in  second  or 
third  position  with  an  adverse  advertis¬ 
ing  and  revenue  situation.  He  is  capable 
of  organising,  directing,  and  inspiring 
national,  local  and  classified  advertising 
departments  and  is  thoroughly  founded  in 
all  phases  of  newspaper  fundamentals. 

He  is  married,  has  5  children,  41  years 
of  age,  in  perfect  health  and  can  furnish 
the  highest  credentials.  Minimum  salary 
requirement  $10,000. 


Shop  olu-  the  equipment  mart  --And  Sovo 

New  Eqtdpment  and  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargains 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


Mectionicat  Equipmant  For  Sola 

Duplex  Press  8-page ;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NOR'THERN  MACHINE  WORK.'! 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila..  Penna. 

LINOTYPES,  INTERTYPES,  MONOTYPES 
All  Models 
Linotype  and  Monotype  Mats 
Composing  Boom  Equipment 
PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORATION 

82  Beekman  Street _ New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical  Eqnipment  Wonted 

Dsed  type  high  shaver  wanted  for  small 
daily  newspaper.  Times,  Marshfield, 

Oregon. _ 

WANTED : 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide), 
IJ-Xi-inch  printing  diameter — 21%-inch 
cut-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

Photo  Engravinq  Equipment  For  Sole 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 


110  Pulton  St. 
New  York,  N.  T. 


538  Clark  St. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Box  1053  Editor  &  Publisher 

Available  Now!  Twenty  years’  experience 
— over  twelve  of  which  has  been  in  major 
executive  positions.  Actual  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  ALL  departments.  Thorough¬ 
ly  trained.  Excellent  record.  Write  or 
wire.  J.  Earle  Mavity,  913  Pleasant  Drive, 

T psilanti,  Michigan. _ 

College  graduate,  34,  draft  exempt,  consid¬ 
ers  fifteen  years’  of  newspapers  good 
grounding  for  management,  personnel,  or 
public  relations.  Sound  judgment.  Invite 
interview.  Box  963,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PUBLISHER,  PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Wide  experience  in  all  departments — espe¬ 
cially  capable  in  circulation  and  news. 
Go  anywhere,  but  prefer  non-metropoli- 
tau  small  daily.  Prefer  pay  based  on  re¬ 
sults.  Not  afraid  of  difficult  field  or 
competition.  Age  46,  married. 

D.  C.  Nance,  Box  $3 _ Flora,  lUlpola 

Purchasing  Agent:  Young  man,  29.  with 
eleven  years  experience  as  sales  executive 
with  leading  newspaper  supply  houses 
wants  position  as  purchasing  agent  for 
large  daily.  Knows  production  require¬ 
ments,  methods,  costs,  standards  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  best  wholesale  and  retail 
sources  of  supply.  Can  effect  substan¬ 
tial  savings  for  quantity  buyers.  Draft 
deferred,  married,  dependents.  Box  1008, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ,  Sure, 

2  He  likes  his  JOB 

Does  Jerry  Rideout,  reporter-deskman  with  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  FREE  PRESS.  Placed  there  last 
May  by  the  Personnel  Service,  we  recently  sent 
him  another  tip  about  a  job  in  Arkansas,  to 
which  he  replied; 

“Many  thanks  for  the  tip,  but  right  now  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  job  I  have,  obtained 
through  your  service,  and  doubt  very  much 
that  I  could  be  talked  into  going  elsewhere.” 

Jerry  Rideout  Yes,  the  Personnel  Service  keeps  its  registrants 

constantly  in  mind  for  better  jobs. 

THE  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Tower  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sltuationi  Wasted 
Advertitiag 

Advertising  Manager  with  experience  and 
ability  to  analyze  existing  conditions,  and 
with  initiative,  ideas  to  solve  them  I  Age 
43.  Twenty  years’  advertising  experience. 
Box  968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Salesman;  twelve  years’  experience; 
excellent  references;  draft  exempt.  Box 
1054.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Retail  Advertising  Specialist  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  as  manager  or  key  salesman.  Now- 
manager  .small  daily.  Well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  includes  six  years  metropolitan 
field.  Successful  sales  record.  Knowledge 
all  phases — plans,  copy,  production,  lay¬ 
out.  Age  32,  married.  Enthusiastic,  ag¬ 
gressive,  cooperative.  Box  972,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SifaatioRt  Wanted 

Circnlatioii 

Circulation  Manager  available  now.  Years 
of  experience — morning  and  evening  pa¬ 
pers.  Record  of  increase  in  circulation 
and  net  profit.  Anything  from  5.000  cir¬ 
culation  up.  or  w-ill  take  position  as 
.Assistant  Circulation  Manager.  Box  1058, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager.  Capable;  experienced; 
reliable.  Good  record.  References.  Box 
966.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager,  progressive  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  understands  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion,  making  seventy  per  cent  profit. 
Metropolitan  experience,  draft  exempt. 
Box  958,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  —  Several  years  prac¬ 
tical  home  delivery  experience.  Modern, 
efficient  and  economical  methods.  Good 
record.  References.  Exempt.  Box  1019, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SitnatioRS  WoRttd 
Editorial 

A-A-l  newspaper  man — newswriter,  editor, 
managing  editor.  Wide  experience,  un¬ 
usual  background.  Veteran  officer  both 
U.  S.  and  British  armies.  Army  reject 
(wounds).  City  under  100,000  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  mandatory.  Box  984,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

A-1  Reporter,  feature  writer,  age  24,  seeks 
permanent  position.  Experienced  sports, 
literary  editor.  Sold  to  magazines,  radio. 
Journalism  graduate.  Married  (4F). 
Best  references.  Box  1051,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ _ 

Adaptable  deskman,  newswriter,  now  han¬ 
dling  telegraph  copy;  twenty  years’  daily 
newspaper  experience  —  nine  in  present 
job;  draft  exempt;  best  references.  Box 
1045,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Contributor  national  magazines,  34.  (3-A), 
wants  job  requiring  writing  style,  crea¬ 
tive  thought.  Box  986,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Copyreader,  reporter  or  telenaph  desk;  five 
vears’  experience.  Married;  draft  exempt, 
ilew  York  vicinity  preferred.  Box  1006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Definitely  not  the  “Woman  of  the  Tear,” 
but  then — I’m  so  much  more  available 
than  Katie  Hepburn!  Bright,  young  (Vas- 
sar  ’39),  now  employed  local  daily  doing 
general  news,  features.  Very  pretty  in 
an  unspectacular  way.  Why  be  girl-shy ! 
They’re  nice!  Box  1057,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editor  syndicated  features  and  big  comic 
magazine  group;  some  reporting;  crea¬ 
tive,  good  judgment,  art  ability.  Age  37, 
deferred.  Box  1044,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Quick  Sale 
Due  to  Merger 

Complete  Equipment  for  Daily 
Newspaper  Operation 

16-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with 
Color  Deck 

23  Turtles  and  Chases 
Mat  Roller — Scorcher 
Metal  Pot — Pump — Caster 
Routing  Machine- — Chipping  Block 
Late  Model  Ludlow  and  3  Cabinets  and 
many  mats 

Late  Model  Elrod  and  8  Molds 

2  Model  14  Linos 

.3  Model  6  Linos 

Many  Magazines  and  Fonts 

Miller  Saw  and  Router — Franklin 

Triino-Saw — Bench  Saw 

Small  Melting  Pot 

Other  Items  Miscellaneous  Equipment 
Can  be  viewed  in  production  until 
May  23rd 

Priced  for  quick  sale  I 

D.MLY  MONITOR-LEADER 
MO'UXT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 


Situations  Wanted 

_ _ Editoriel  (Gtnt’J) _ 

Editoriid — man,  39;  six  years’  city  daily 
experience — eleven  years’  university  teach¬ 
ing  journalism;  Ph.D. ;  excellent  newspa¬ 
per  references.  Box  1050,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

Experienced  sports  writer — copy  with  color, 
pages  with  punch.  Five  years’  .Southwest 
dailies — three  years’  college  p.a.,  BA,  29, 
single.  4-F.  Go  anywhere.  Box  945,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  MANAGING  EDI’TOR! 

Veteran,  fine  background,  seeks  permanency. 
Married,  sober,  reliable,  draft  exempt. 
Box  1043,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter,  age  24,  college  AB,  draft  deferred, ' 
single;  now  employed  on  daily  in  other 
work — desire  reporting,  general  assign¬ 
ments,  etc.  Box  964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter-|-experienced  news,  feature  make¬ 
up.  Will  send  clips,  references.  Single, 
draft  exempt.  Box  1055,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reporter-proofreader  (young  lady)  with  six 
years’  Eastern  newspaper  experience. 
Trained  steno,  too.  Seeks  newspaper  or 
trade  publication  berth.  Box  1046,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Sports,  news,  eighteen  years’  experience — 
twelve  years  present  paper.  Married,  37, 
exempt.  Objective:  advancement  —  must 
be  permanent.  Interview.  Box  1047, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  OFFER! 

Medill  Journalism,  Northwestern  U.  Gradu¬ 
ate,  age  32,  family,  three  years  sales 
promotion  New  York  daily — eight  years 
selling.  Interested  in  any  phase  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  Qualified  for  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion  or  executive  assistant.  Box  1048, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YES,  I  CAN 

WHATEVER  you  wish  done  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  .  department,  I  can  do  with 
neatness  and  dispatch,  far  above 
your  normal  hopes  and  expectations 
— whether  in  charge  of  your  editorial 
staff,  copy  readers,  ’or  any  sub-de¬ 
partment;  or  as  editorial,  political  or 
special  writer.  Not  subject  to  mili¬ 
tary  service;  single;  immediately 
available;  will  go  anywhere;  unim¬ 
peachable  character;  sober;  alert; 
courteous;  pleasant;  faithful;  loyal; 
distinctive  writer,  with  real  sense  of 
humor;  true  references;  what  you 
need,  I  have;  many  years  keen  train¬ 
ing  includes  from  owner  of  country 
weekly  to  key  positions  on  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  and  magazines;  rea¬ 
sonable  salary.  W’rite — or  still  bet¬ 
ter,  wire: 

Box  1041,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SitoafloRS  WaRto^ 

Mackameal 

COMBINA-nON  PRESSMAN-STEREO¬ 
TYPER 

desires  change.  Go  anywhere.  Foreman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  17  years  on  Duplex  Tubular 
presses.  Efficient,  reliable.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1000.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Pressman  -  Mechanical  Supt.  •  Stereotyper, 
wants  charge  of  pressroom  on  Goss,  Hoe 
or  Duplex  Tubular.  Union  Pressman. 
Take  charge  stereotype  room.  Interested 
in  Journeyman  job.  Write  Box  491, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


EDITOR 


publisher! 


TQT  F'  QT  TT-TTRTV  r*  iSr,  “'„r ,11.,^; 

I  I  V  J  I  l"|  I  ,  |\^  XL  I  I  I  III  Li  1  spheres  and  accomplish  the  admitted- 

■■■  ^  a.  J.  J.  J.  J.  1-  J.  J.  jy  splendid  results  that  we  have  to¬ 
ll-.  HD'TllTTD  D^MIII  day,  and  the  even  greater  promise  for 

JJy  AH  1  nun  HUDH  tomorrow,  why  need  it  be  said  that 

we  can’t  do  an  even  better  job  in  a 

IF  WE  COULD  have  one  wish  to  last  that  which  faced  the  Dominion  and  every  daily  newspaper — and  dismisses  field  adequately  supplied  with  com¬ 
over  the  next  six  months,  it  might  tlie  British  Isles.  We  have  to  use  that  figure  as  trifling.  Five  times  the  petent  talent  in  all  branches? 

be  that  a  dozen  or  so  leaders  of  more  of  the  same  tools  that  they  used,  sum  would  be  needed  for  an  adequate  It  shows  a  lack  of  perception  of  thi 

American  advertising  We’ll  have  to  spend  more  dollars — but  job  on  that  basis,  he  believes,  and  he  task’s  dimensions  to  say  that  $300,- 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


000,000  or  any  similar  amount  must 


Sabtidy 


and  newspaper  publi-  fci  a  proportionately  larger  result,  also  thinks  that  a  $300,000,000  appro-  000,000  or  any  similar  amount  must  b< 

cation  would  take  We  haven’t  yet  recognized  that  in  all  piiation  would  be  a  national  scandal,  spent  to  tell  the  government’s  story 

themselves  out  of  cir-  three  countries,  the  essentials  of  the  It  might  well  be,  for  it  would  consti-  That  is  a  purely  fictitious  figure,  basd 

culation  for  a  couple  job  to  be  done  are  the  same — the  sell-  tute  nearly  half  of  the  total  sum  spent  on  an  extension  to  American  adyertis- 


culation  for  a  couple  job  to  be  done  are  the  same — the  sell-  tute  nearly  half  of  the  total  sum  spent 
of  weeks,  get  a  look  ing  of  a  tremendous  program  of  war  last  year  in  newspapers,  and  we’ve 


ing  statistics  of  the  proportion  ofl 


at  our  situation  from  a  detached  view-  finance,  change  of  personal  and  cor-  never  heard  of  any  national  advertiser  government  advertising  to  total  adJ 

point  and  then  come  back  to  report,  porate  habits,  abandonment  of  prac-  who  spent  even  a  small  fraction  of  that  vertising  in  Great  Britain.  It  show* 

Right  now,  we  do  not  believe  they  are  tices  and  privileges  which  we  had  amount  in  a  year’s  campaign.  If  news-  an  equal  lack  of  perception  to  assum* 

doing  themselves  or  the  national  situ-  come  to  regard  as  part  of  our  daily  paper  and  magazine  and  radio  adver-  ^at  all  of  the  40,000-odd  publication* 


ation  any  good  by  knocking  off  a  fives.  Will  anyone  stand  up  and  say  tising  have  to  be  thought  of  in  terms  in  the  U.  S.  A.  have  to  be  considerec 
speech  in  a  couple  of  hours,  delivering  jfiat  the  United  States,  since  Dec.  7,  cd  giving  every  publication  and  every  as  potential  media  for  a  goyernmen 
it  in  half  an  hour,  and  hoping  that  the  1941,  has  made  anything  like  the  prog-  station  a  piece  of  pie,  we’d  better  for-  campaign.  We  know  of  no  private  ad- 
world  will  accept  their  words  as  com-  j-pss  toward  these  ends  that  has  been  get  it  and  resign  ourselves  to  learning  vertiser  who  has  ever  considered  sucl 
ing  ex  cathedra.  made  in  the  homes  of  our  embattled  German  or  Japanese.  If  government  universal  coverage  either  necessa^ 

We  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  an  Allies?  We  are  not  one  who  will.  advertising  has  to  be  considered  in  o*"  practical.  We  know  of  few  whoj 

address  delivered  last  week  before  the  Every  day’s  newspapers  brings  the  terms  of  relief  to  every  publisher  and  daily  newsH 

Advertising  and  Selling  Club  in  New  tale  of  discontent  in  Washington  with  radio  station  operator,  then  we  don’t  ®  nationwide  campaign,] 

York  by  W.  J.  Weir,  vice-president  the  progress  of  the  War  Bonds  and  deserve  to  win.  We  don’t  deserve  to  should  government,  faced  with  a 

and  copy  director  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  Stamps  sales.  We  have  put  into  effect,  keep  a  civilization  so  evidently  deca-  selling  task,  feel  compellM  to  depara 
the  great  Chicago  advertising  agency,  on  a  fairly  wide  scale,  the  sale  of  these  dent — and  if  it  is  that  decadent,  rest  so  radically  from  established  practice^ 
With  Mr.  Weir’s  main  argument — that  securities  by  payroll  allotments,  by  assured  that  it  won’t  live.  Frankly ,  we  don  t  know  how  muclv 

ve  have  to  win  this  war  first  and  pre-  appeals  to  retail  stores  of  almost  all  •  •  •  money  would  be  needed  to  advert^ 

serve  our  own  bugn^  second,  we  classes,  and  now  by  d^r- to -door  can-  ^lL  sincerity,  we  do  not  think  government'^migh?  wiS^'t^pU^  b^! 
have  no  quarrel.  Neither  wdl  any-  vassmg  If  private  busmess  had  at-  civilization  is  decadent.  We  do  fore  th^yopTe  NeTther  does  Zyme 

one  else  m  the  publ^ing  ^d  ^ver-  temp  ed  o  keep  sa  es  up  to  a  neces-  Relieve  that  the  nation’s  newspaper  els®  and  an^  pre^nt  calcub?^ 

tising  businesses.  When  he  _decries  sary  level  by  these  tectacs,  some  smart  „  .  mavazinp  and  °  ^ 


the  prospect  of  government  advertis-  geezer  would  long  ago  have  discovered 
ing  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  and  introduced  the  sellers  to  newspa- 
radios  as  potentially  productive  of  per  advertising.  The  management  that 
(1)  control  of  the  press  by  the  gov-  neglected  newspaper  advertising  and 
cmment  and  (2)  of  a  great  national  preferred  to  proceed  by  piecemeal 


and  magazine  and  based  on  pure  blue  sky  reasoning.  No 

Adverfising  radio  people  are  will-  approximate  figure  can  be  found  until 

Aatkority  mg  to  perform  their  somebody  who  knows  what  the  gov- 

share  of  the  war’s  ef-  ernment  needs  and  surveys  the  best 

Recommended  fort  and  take  neces-  means  of  attaining  those  needs  gets 


cmmem  -nu  ox  -  prererrea  u)  pro^a  oy  piecemeal  sary  losses  along  busv  with  a  sharn  ^ncil  Before  that 

^ndal,  we  have  to  differ  with  him  operations  would  long  ago  have  l^en  everybody  else.  We  do  not  be-  comV  to  pa^  Tis  necessary  ap- 

m  the  strongest  possible  terms.  superseded  by  angry  stockholders.  But,  i:.™  Wpir  that  u  an  *1  *  ^  necessary,  ap 

iir  •  X  II  •  .L  -U  ,  .-Xu  -n  *1,0  wiin  Mr.  weir,  mat  mere  is  an  parently,  to  convince  not  only  those 

Mr.  Weir  falls  into  the  same  error  w.th  dissatisfaction  manif^t  all  the  unbridgeable  gap  between  business  high  in  government  but  in  the  pub- 

that  has  caught  some  of  our  highest-  way  do^  the  line  wi^  Ae  lack  of  politics,  because  politics,  in  its  fishing  and  advertising  fields  them- 

minded  editors — that  advertising  in  success  in  the  ^nds  and  Stamps  sale,  analysis,  is  the  process  of  con-  selves  that  advertising  can  do  the 

newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  the  the  obvious  path  to  success  is  still  be-  ducting  the  public’s  business.  We  public  relations  job  fL  Uncle  Sam 

air  by  government  must  "ec^ai^y  mg  disregarded.  Newspa^r  adver-  ^an’t  go  along  with  him  at  all  when  ffiat  is  not  now  b^ing  done,  or  at 

ccme  under  poliUcal  control.  He  be-  tuning  is  being  sold  down  the  river  by  he  declares:  is  beine  done  in  an  atmosnhere  of: 

lieves  that  its  placement  would  be  people  who  ought  to  understand  and  “a  paid  government  campaign  conSfn  and  contradiction  ^ 
dictated  by  the  pull  of  Senators,  Rep-  appreciate  it— the  American  editors  ^ould  be  the  most  inefficient  operL  Saks  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  are 
resentavties.  and  others  potent  ^th  and  many  of  the  American  advertis-  tion  you  could  dream  up,  and  rather  going  at  a  rate  which  would  be  gratfy- j 
in  Washmgton  and  m  local  political  mg  fraternity— because  of  the  political  than  prove  advertising  an  important  ing— if  the  need  for  double  the  pres- 
circles.  That,  without  doubt,  could  bugaboo.  factor  in  our  economy,  I  fear  it  would  ent  rate  of  sales  was  not  so  ureenJ 

hap^n  T.  say  that  it  would  and  •  •  •  ,ulpkly  and  ov.™helu.iugly  prove  p"res^°,  tRS  Tr?  tod^uai?  S 


circles,  -^at.  without  doubt  could  bugaboo.  ^  ^  ^  factor  in  our  economy,  I  fear  it  would  ent  rate  of  sales  was  not  so  urgentj 

hap^n  To  say  that  it  would  and  quickly  and  overwhelmingly  prove  Present  methods  are  inadequate  fod 

must,  happen,  is  to  call  against  the  XHE  FEAR  has  been  expressed,  for  advertising  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  the  goal  that  the  Treasurv  has  set  In 
American  nress  a  nrettv  damning  in-  : _ t _ _ xu_4.  ...isu  _  _ *>  .  “  _  ..’A 


American  press  a  pretty  damning  in-  instance,  that  with  the  drying  u| 
aictment  in  an  hour  when  the  nation  s  Qf  large  elements  of  commercial  ad 
life  is  in  danger.  To  say  that  the  vertising,  the  govern 

United  States  government,  with  the  Hvoothetical  ment  might  hecnm 


assistance  of  the  best  advertising 
brains  at  its  disposal,  could  not  draft 
and  place  a  campaign  when  and  where 
it  chose,  without  calling  out  the  polit¬ 
ical  guards  in  an  attempt  to  disar- 


instance,  that  with  the  drying  up  ever  invented.”  other  fields,  confusion  reigns,  if  nod 

of  large  elements  of  commercial  ad-  Why  need  that  be  so?  supreme,  then  so  close  to  it  as  to  be] 

vertising,  the  govern-  By  and  large,  the  Federal  govern-  dismaying  to  all  who  want  to  see 

Hypothetical  ment  might  become  ment  is  not  run  inefficiently.  The  old-  America  under  full  steam.  Confu- 
$300,000,000  largest  newspaper  ^tablished  departments  get  their  jobs  sion,  mixed  with  charges  of  chiseling, 

^  advertisers  and  would  done  with  at  least  the  efficiency  of  marked  the  opening  stages  of  the 

Campaign  therefore  come  to  most  private  business,  and  we  doubt  gasoline-rationing  campaign— a  situa- 

dominate  newspaper  that  any  private  outfit  could  take  on  tion  which  could  have  been  avoided 

editorial  expression.  Xhere  are  sev-  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  Depart—  had  newspaper  advertising  been  used 


range  a  pkn.  is  to  say  that  the  sales  er^F  answers  that.  In  the  fimt  ment,  for  instance,  and  surpass*^  the  irthriT  Eskrrstates 
forces  and  the  n^agenient  of  the  pja^e,  American  publications  have  results  attained  by  the  government,  jng  fias  been  declared. 

American  pre^  is  bent  only  on  biwi-  never  more  than  scratched  the  pos-  There  is  waste,  to  be  sure,  in  many  of  ^  .  .  forgottpn  that  thJ 


Po"“?Sard"o“ieVe%^^^^  p^ir^X^rtiskf  might  d;;;;';sVn  ^Ty^^Ar  wa^^^  "’T"  d®  V""d  '  f  ‘ 

fore  or  to  the  cvcntusl  victorv  in  this  i*  j  xt  °  °  ^  ^  4u  a  *  ment  to  be  used  in  display  sdvertisi 

lare  or  10  uie  eventual  victory  m  uus  applied.  Newspapers  and  magazines  isn  t  any  question  that  wastes  are  olaar  thinUina  hpfnro  a  Qhx 

war  And  we  say,  without  reservation,  ^ave  lost  miUions  of  dollars  to  radio  corrected  more  slowly  when  political  of  nal^r  i  sIIddSi  info 

that  the  American  publishmg  busmess  —x  ir.hs  arp  invnWpH  than  thpx,  x.,milH  paper  is  slipped  into  a  typewrit 


broadcasting  because  they  did  not  J'^bs  are  involved  than  they  would 


calls  for  clear  thinking  before  a  sheeR 
of  paper  is  slipped  into  a  typewriter.! 
It  calls  for  clear  statements  that  the! 


.nalyzathamoatamoiantuaeofthair  i^div^ands  to  s^kholde^^  ware  pubr»„’r =,der?r 

media  by  the  accounts  so  lost.  Neither  ^be  controlling  factor. 


in  many  cases  did  radio,  which  lost 
V/E  ARE  TOLD  by  our  critics  that  them  in  due  course.  There  are  yet. 


But  what  has  that  to  do  with  adver-  announcements  can  weU 

tising  for  the  help  that  the  govern-  the  heek  of  the  news  r^ 

mpnt  nppHc  frnm  fhp  npnnip  in  f?no -  ^^ases.  Supporting  them  and  eliminat- 


the  examples  of  Canada  and  Great  with  all  of  the  loss  of  motor,  refrig-  ^nent  needs  from  the  people  in  financ-  •  ’  incomnlete  statC' 

ritain  in  the  use  of  newspaper  ad-  erator,  radio,  and  other  business  to  ‘ng  and  winning  this  war?  That  is  a  u  i  x.  •  .u  .  ^ 

vertising  are  without  newspapers,  millions  of  dollars  in  po-  specific  tasks,  which  ought  to  :  j 


mind. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  wag- 


Geveramant  point  in  our  own  cir-  tential  advertising  to  be  had  by  news-  be  controlled  by  a  director,  assisted  c-  »  n  t.  u 

Co-Boio-  cumstances.  In  both  papers  which  will  seek  out  firms  not  expert  board,  with  power  in  .  Editor  &  Pubusher  has  been  wa^ 

CoMpoign  his  field  parallel  to  that  exercised  by  ‘ng  this  fight  since  the  begi^ing  ^ 

Neadad  the  number  of  news-  There  are  mUlions  to  be  had  in  insti-  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  WPB.  There  are  1942,  because  we  believe  that  intel  H 
papers  and  magazines  tutional  copy  from  firms  which  can  no  Publishers  and  advertising  experts  in  Bent  use  of  advertising  space  is  vit* 
is  much  smaller  than  in  the  United  longer  supply  the  consumer  market,  country  who  would  be  delighted  for  the  mobilization  of  public  opiniod 

States.  True  enough.  So  are  their  but  which  still  feel  the  need  of  keep-  8*'^®  1^®^  services  to  Uncle  Sam  in  behind  the  war.  Where  the  publid 
respective  populations.  Canada  has  ing  their  names  fresh  before  the  pub-  ?  wholly  unselfish  spirit  to  get  this  understands,  it  will  follow  willing)] 

about  12,000,000  people  in  an  area  lie.  How  long  that  will  continue  no  done  as  it  should  be  done.  It  is,  and  heartily.  Where  understanding  il 


about  equal  to  that  of  the  United  one  can  say,  but  it  is  a  factor  today,  admittedly,  complex,  but  nowhere  lacking,  performance  will  also  b< 
States.  England  has  aliout  45,000,000  and  it  stands  to  that  extent  as  a  safe-  *^®arly  so  complex  as  the  expansion  short  of  expectation.  And  we  wisl 
or  50,000,000  in  an  area  like  that  of  guard  against  domination  of  the  press  Army  from  250,000  to  4,000,000  that  General  MacArthur’s  acute  ap- 


New  York  State,  which  has  a  popula-  by  Federal  copy — if  such  domina 
tion  about  the  same  as  Canada’s.  What  was  ever  considered  a  possibility, 
of  it?  Mr.  Weir  talks  about  a  hvnothei 


by  Federal  copy — if  such  domination  men  within  two  years.  We  didn’t  preciation  of  this  truth  could 
was  ever  considered  a  possibility.  know  much  about  the  organization  knocked  quickly  into  the  skulls 


of  it?  Mr.  Weir  talks  about  a  hypothetical  and  training  of  mass  armies;  we  do  some  of  our  good  newspaper  and  adH 

The  answer  is  that  we  have  just  so  $60,000,000  as  furnishing  copy  for  know  a  lot  about  the  organization  vertising  friends  as  well  as  some  ul 
much  bigger  a  job  to  be  done  than  every  magazine  and  once  a  week  for  and  preparation  of  advertising.  If  Washington. 


